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POETRY. 


“CHILD'S SONG.” 
BY SWINBURNE. 


What is gold worth, say, 
Worth for work or play, 
Worth to keep or pay, 
Hide or throw away, 
Hope about or fear? 
What is love worth, pray? 
Worth a tear? 
Golden on the mould 
Lie the dead leaves rolled 
Of the wet woods old, 
Yellow leaves and cold, 
Woods without a dove: 
Gold is worth but gold; 
Love's worth love. 
—London Examiner. 
cuictinanitleiniit ian 
IN ABSENCE. 


BY M. A. DE V. 


God keep you, dearest, all this lonely ‘night. 

The winds are still, 

The moon drops down behind the western hill, 

God keep you safely, dearest, till the light! 

God keep you still, when slumber melts away, 

For care and strife 

Take up new arms to fret our waking life. 

God keep you throngh the battle of the day! 

God keep you! Nay, beloved soul, how vain, 

How poor is prayer! 

I can but say again, and yet again, 

God keep you every time and everywhere! 
—Kvening Post. 





A QUESTION OF GOOD MORALS AND GOOD 
ASTE. 


We are unable to conceive of any good 
that can come to society through the uncov- 
ering of tainted spots in the lives of men 
and women who have become eminent 
through mental power, unless some word of 
condemnation and regret be added. Are 
the old standards of character proved wrong? 
ls unchastity in eminent persons something 
becoming in them, while it justly exposes 
common-place mortals to condemnation? 
Basil Montague, not, it is true, a very shin- 
ing light in the intellectual world, thought 
genius justified sin. He defended Dean 
Swift’s immorality, pleading that enlighten- 
ed men must be judged by other ruies in 
morals than common men. In our opinion 
they should be held to stricter account, 
because, with unusual powers and conse- 
quent obligations to lead mankind up hig- 
her, they choose evil. We have been led to 
these reflections through the publication in 
the June number of the Nineteenth Century 
of an article on Voltaire and Madame du 
Chatelet, his mistress. Voltaire was a man 
of genius, Madame Chatelet was passion- 
ately devoted to abstruse studies, especially 
t> higher mathematics, and translated New- 
ton’s great work into French. But she had 
no moral sense. As we are informed, else- 
where than in this paper, ‘‘she was not re- 
luctant to undress herself before her men 
servants, thinking it not proved that such 
persons belonged to the human family.” 
With this haughty and indelicate woman, 
who was a wife and mother, Voltaire lived 
many years, in what used to be called before 
the new and easy-going style of philosophy 
came in vogue, ‘criminal intimacy; ;"living 
n her house, and known as her lover. Was 
there anything in their genius that justified 
such a relation? If so, let us know at what 
precise grade of intellect the moral line is 
drawn. We do not understand why the 
publication, in a widely circulated maga- 





vine, of the inner history of their liaison, 





written in such a tone as to warrant the be- 
lief that the writer thinks it was justifiable, 
does not tend to deprave public opinion; 
nor why, if itis to be approved, the finger of 
scorn should be pointed at those who, in 
our own times, preach what the man and 
woman of genius practiced. 

The lives of women who abandon them. 
selves to profligacy are not spread before 
the public, except by those prints which 
crawl through society like slimy, venomous 
serpents, diffusing poison; but we question 
whether their stories, truthfully told, would 
harm young minds more than accounts of 
people whose brilliant intellect spreads a 
dangerous glamour over lives that were in 
open opposition to the law of God and man. 
Successful sin is very misleading, while that 
which goes clad in rags, half-starved and 
diseased, moves to virtuous scorn, 

Arthur Helps tells us that the greatest 
critics, such as Lessing, have laid down the 
rule that, if possible, nothing in art that is 
disproportionate, misformed, or badly col- 
ored, should be brought before the eyes of 
the young. They even object, on this 
ground, to caricature. It must be quite as 
important that they should read of noble 
characters as see noble pictures, else their 
ideas of right and wrong will become hope- 
lessly confused. 

Harriet Martineau abandoned her purpose 
of writing a tale based on a moving ineident 
in a police court, involving the portrayal of 
a great crime, because, as she grew older, 
she became deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of presenting to the public by that 
potent instrument, the pen, only what was 
pure, lovely, and of good report. It would 
be weil if her example were more generally 
followed by essayists and novelists, for it 
will ever remain true, that 

‘Vice is a monster of such hideous mien 
That to be hated needs but to be seen. 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace." 

Mrs. Clark, the writer of the paper, offers 
no other apology for her heroine, who had 
other lovers than Voltaire, than the state- 
ment that ‘‘both mind and heart needed oc- 
cupation,” which is true of a great many 
women to-day, but would hardly be accept- 
ed as a valid excuse for their vice, if they 
chose to occupy themselves with wicked- 
ness. 

It seems a pity, that with so many sub 
jects in art, science, history, religion and 
morality, inviting attention, any woman can 
think such an ill-odored topic as Mrs. Clark 
has treated, worthy of her pen. 

E.izABeTH K. CHURCHILL. 

Providence (R. I) Bulletin. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





A second interesting hearing was had in 
the New Hampshire Senate Chamber, last 
week, before the Judiciary Committee, on 
the petitions for a law allowing women to 
vote in school district meetings. The meas- 
ure was advocated by 8. B. Page, Esq., of 
Haverhill, and also by Dr. J. H. Gallinger, 
Mrs. Armenia White, and Rev. E. L. Con- 
ger, of Concord, while N. E. Reed, Esq., 
of Newport, spoke in opposition to it. The 
parties advocating the bill claim that there 
is no constitutional impediment in the way 
of its enactment, and that its effect upon 
the schools will be salutary. There is a 
strong sentiment in favor of the measure, 
and, if adopted, it will correct the present 
anomolous condition of the laws, which 
permit women to hold office in school dis- 
tricts, but deny them the right of voting, a 
condition that is generally supposed to pre- 
cede the right to hold office. The Judiciary 
Committee made a unanimous report in 
favor of the law, and the Senate voted 
nine in favor to three against it. 

We will inform our readers, as early as 
possible, of the action of the New Hamp- 
shire House of Representatives. 

M. W. C. 
- ome 


NOT A MAKRYING GIRL. 


They were seated together, side by side 
on the sofa, in the most approved lover 
fashion—his arm encircling her taper waist, 
&e. 

“Lizzie,” he said, ‘you must have read 
my heart ere this; you must know how dear- 
ly I love you ” 

“Yes, Fred; you have certainly been very 
attentive,” said Lizzie. 

‘But, Lizzie, darling, do you love me? 
Will you be my wife?” 

“Your wife, Fred! Of all things, no! No, 
indeed, nor any one else's.’ 

‘Lizzie, what do you mean?” 

‘Just what I say, Fred. I’ve two mar- 
ried sisters.”’ 

“Certainly! and Mrs. Hopkins and Mrs. 
Skinner have very good husbands, I be- 
lieve.” 





“So people say; but I wouldn't like to 
stand in either May's or Nell’s shoes; that’s 
all.” 

‘Lizzie you astonish me.” , 

*‘Look here, Fred; I've had over twenty- 
five sleigh rides this winter, thanks to you 
and my other gentlemen friends,” 

Fred winced a little here, whether at the 
remembrance of that unpaid livery bill, or 
at the idea of Lizzie sleighing with her other 
gentlemen friends, I cannot positively an- 
swer. 

‘‘Hlow many do you think my sisters have 
had? Not the sign of one, either of them. 
Such pretty girls as May and Nellie were, 
too, and so much attention as they used to 
have!"’ 

‘Now, Lizzie—” 

‘Tam fond of going to the theater occa- 
sionally, as well asa lecture or concert some- 
times, and I shouldn’t like it, if 1 proposed 
attend ng any such entertainment, to be inva- 
riably told that times were hard and my hus- 
band couldn't afford it, and then to have 
him sneak off alone.” 

“Lizzie, Lizzie—" 

‘‘And then, if once in a dog's age he did 
condescend to go with me anywhere in the 
evening, I shouldn't like to be left to pick 
my way along the slippery places, at the 
risk of breaking my neck, he walking along 
unconsciously by my side. I'm of adepend- 
ent, clinging nature, and I need the protec- 
tion of a strong arm.” 

“Lizzie, this is all nonsense.” 

“I’m the youngest in our family, and per 
haps I've been spoiled. At all events, I 
know it would break my heart to have my 
husband vent all the ill-temper which he 
conceals from the world on my defenceless 
head.” 

‘But, Lizzie, | promise you that I—" 

“Oh, yes, Fred; 1 know what you are 
going to say—that you will be different; but 
Mary and Nell have told me time and again 
that no better husbands than theirs ever 
lived. No, Fred; as a lover you are just 
perfect, and I shall hate awfully to give you 
up. Still, if you are bent on marrying, 
there are plenty of girls who have not mar- 


ried sisters, or who are not wise enough to | 


profit by their example, if they have. And 
don’t fret about me, for I've no doubt I can 
find some one to fill your place” — 

But before Lizzie had concluded, Fred 
made for the door, muttering something ‘‘un- 
mentionable to ears polite.” 

“There!” exclaimed Lizzie, as the door 
closed with a bang. ‘I knew he was no 
better than the rest. That's the way John 
and Aleck swear and slam doors, when 
things don’t go just right. He'd make a 
bear of a husband; but I'm sorry he came 
to the point so soon, for he was just a splen- 
did beau.” —New Brunswick( N.J.) Fredonian. 
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A GOOD WOMAN. 


Mrs. Adelaide Butler, for twenty-five 
years the matron of the Colored Orphan 
Asylum in New York, recently died, ana 
her name deserves to be remembered. She 
was born in Virginia, and came to the 
North a quarter of a century ago. Wid- 
owed and childless, her care of the children 
in her charge was most tender and mater- 
nal, and the Rev. Mr. Garnett says, that 
during the twenty-five years of her service 
as matron of the Asylum, it had never once 
been necessary to suggest to her the per- 
formance of any duty devolving upon her. 
During the fierce draft riots of the war, 
when the mob, with its usual cowardly 
cruelty, fell upon the most helpless victims, 
it directed i's fury against an asylum for 
poor colored orphan children. That fact 
alone stamped the true character of the riot 
which some of the papers foully insulted 
all honorable men by calling a movement 
of ‘‘the people.” The mob set fire to the 
building, and as if all the poor little waifs 
were her own children, Mrs. Butler shielded 
them bravely from the white scoundrels, 
and, with the police, prevented a frightful 
massacre. The raging mob turned upon 
her, and she was saved only by being 
covertly carried to the station-house. 


————__e@e 


THE BONDAGE OF WOMAN’S DRESS. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—I have read with 
great interest the various letters on ‘‘Re- 
form in Woman’s dress,” which have ap- 
peared from time to time in your paper. I 
write now, to say that I hope we may have 
“The Little Health of Women” by Frances 
Power Cobbe, printed in tract form, for it 
18 too valuable to be lost. I am sure many 
would buy it for distribution. Then we 
need a companion tract, showing the evils 
of the working woman's dress; eviis not 
only to herself, but to her children. This 
question of woman's dress is a very impor- 
tant one as regards the efficiency of wo 
man’s work. For she never can successful- 








ly compete with men, hampered as she is 
with tightly-laced, trailing, unhealthful 
dresses. 

But, as one of your correspondents has 
well said, ‘‘the remedy is in our own hands.” 
There is no reason why any woman who de- 
sires a sensible, healthful dress should not 
wear one. 

We cannot even plead that the men would 
not approve of it, for they almost invariably 
dislike ‘‘trails.”. Only the other day I heard 
how the marriage of an eminent gentleman 
was broken off, because the young lady 
wore a trailing dress to a picnic. He 
thought it showed a want of sound judg 
ment on her part. This need not be a warn- 
ing to the girls, though, as few men would 
carry their resentment so far. It is of no 
use to wait for wealthy, influential ladies to 
set the example. For we all know one or 
more wealthy ladies, who dress plainly and 
healthfully, and who are too sensible to fol- 
low every foolish fashion. In America, at 
least, Woman's improved dress must be the 
outgrowth of Woman's needs. And it is 
therefore to the educated business women, 
rather than to the fashionable ones, that we 
must look for help. When a woman-physi 
cian tries to attend to her practice with a 
sunshade in one hand and her trail in the 
other, she will soon find that she has no 
hands for her medicine case. Either the 
one or the other must be left at home. In 
the ‘‘good time coming,” we shall have hats 
for use as well as beauty. But let us, to 
hasten the good time, insist now upon mak- 
ing healthfulness the first requisite of each 
and every garment. Asthe Woman's Jour- 
NAL has had many new subscribers since 
anything has been said about the ‘‘Reform 
Underwear,” 1 wish to give in my testimo- 
ny. I have worn the “Emancipation Suit” 
for over three years, and I daily bless the 
woman who invented it. Those who think 
of discarding corsets, or who have never 
worn them, should send to Miss Lang, No. 
214 Hamilton Place, Boston, for patterns 
and circulars; also fr ‘‘Mrs. Woolson’s 
book on Dress Reform,” which gives many 
interesting facts on this subject. 

The present style of ‘Princess Dress,” 
made with a round skirt short enough toes- 
cape the mud and wet; (to do that, I find 
I must make mine from three to five inches 
from the ground) seems to me all that is to 
be desired in the way of healthful dress. 
At least, until we get something better. 
The richness and style of trimming must 
depend upon our individual taste and means, 

Women who understand why the weight 
of clothing should be suspended from the 
shoulders instead of the hips, must live up 
to the light and knowledge they have, and 
must encourage others to do the same. We 
must do real missionary work, and make it 
a matter of conscience not to sin against 
our own physical well-being, even at the 
risk of being called ‘‘odd.’’ Mothers must 
enlighten themselves and their daughters. 
If each woman who believes in healthful 
dress would put her belief into practice, we 
should soon find ourselves in the majority. 
And future generations would arise and 
call us ‘‘blessed.”’ 

Martua G. Ripiey. 

Middleton, Maas. 
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A HOME SAVED BY A WOMAN. 


In the town of Auburn, Mass., there has 
never been such general interest in any legal 
proceedings as has been felt in the case of 
Mrs. Sarah G. Newton vs. Lovell Baker et 
al, in which the supreme court has sustained 
the decision of Judge Morton, over-ruling 
all the twenty-one objections of the defense 
to the finding of a master in chancery. 
The defendant had obtained from Mr. New- 
ton without the knowledge or eonsent of 
his wife, for accommodation, notes amount- 
ing to nearly $3000, secured by a mortgage 
on his farm, with the apparent intention of 
keeping its existence from the knowledge 
of all the family until after Mr. Newton’s 
death. Finding it out by accident, Mrs. 
Newton at once brought a bill in equity for 
the cancellation of the mortgage as being 
fraudulent and without corsideration. The 
case was referred to Hon. A. J. Bartholo- 
mew, of Southbridge, as master, to deter- 
mine what, if any, consideration existed. 
He, after going over all the transactions be- 
tween the parties for some thirty years, 
found a balance of account, no evidence of 
the payment of which existed, which with 
interest amounted to between two and 
three hundred dollars, on payment of which 
the mortgage should be discharged. On 
learning of a final decision in her favor, 
Mrs. Newton's neighbors, as with one voice, 
tendered their congratulations, believing 
that justice has been done, thus securing 
the life-long earnings that would have been 
swept away by an adverse decision. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Mrs. EMMELINE A. WELLS, of Salt Lake, 
in company with Mrs. M. 1. Horne, Mrs. 
5. M. Heywood and Mrs. B. W. Smith, vis- 
ited the Relief Societies at Mill Creek and 
Sugar House Ward, on Tuesday, June25th. 
Excellent meetings at both places with a 
full attendance of men as well as women. 
The sisters are becoming more and more 
alive to the exigencies of the times and are en 
couraging home industries, storing grain and 
doing all good works. 

Mrs. Lanerry is the lady whose beauty 
all London is talking of this season. No 
doubt she feels the contrast between this 
afternoon of triumph and her past quiet life 
in her rectory home in the island of Jersey. 
Married to rich Mr. Langtry, she soon 
came into notice, and after the Prince of 
Wales took her in to luncheon, last cup day 
at Goodwood, her position as the reigning 
beauty for this season was gained. But 
other aspirants there are for her place, and 
Mrs. CoRNWALLIS West looks very lovely 
in pale peach color, and her photograph be- 
gins to be seen in the shop windows side by 
side with Mrs. Langtry’s. Tak Countess 
of DupLry looks lovely in pale blue, seated 
in her victoria. Herservants are powdered, 
and wear blue and silver liveries. THE 
youne Ducness of NorFouK is interesting 
and intellectual-looking, and is a contrast 
entirely to her gorgeous chariot and gaudy 
liveries.” 

FRANCES, COUNTESS OF WALDEGRAVE, is 
alady of about sixty years of age, but looking 
years younger. Her history is romantic. 
She is the daughter of Braham, the singer, 
she has been married four times, her present 
husand being Lord Carlingford. Let us 
hear what the leader of fashion in England— 
for such she is—says of herself, or, perhaps, 
others say of her. She first married for 
title, then for wealth, thirdly for position, 
and the fourth, and, we will hope, the last 
time, for love. She certainly looks very 
bright and winning, so her version of her 
last marriage must be correct. Her power 
of entertaining is such that she can fill her 
rooms better even than the Princess of 
Wales, and to obtain an invitation to her 
garden fetes and banquets at Strawberry 
Hill is great good fortune. Somehow she 
manages that no guest, however humble, 
ever leaves her entertainments without hav- 
ing received some little attention. 

Mrs. E. D. Gi_-Lesrreé has written to the 
Women’s Centennial Committee, Philadel 
phia, that the Empress of Germany had giv- 
en her a personal interview and accepted 
their publications. The Empress, after cor- 
dially shaking her hand and chatting with 
Mrs. GILLEspi£, said, ‘Perhaps it would 
interest you to see the room in which I sit.” 
“T thanked her, and followed her into a 
smaller room, most home-like in appearance ; 
here she took my hand in hers, and said, 
‘Here I sit surrounded by those I love.’ 
She pointed to the pictures of her father 
and mother, of the Emperor and her son, 
and at last said, ‘This is my daughter, the 
Grand Duchess of Baden; she is one of the 
best women in the world; you would love 
her if you knew her.’ On coming home 
from church on the following Sunday Mrs. 
GILLESPIE received a letter sealed with her 
Majesty’s signct, on opening which she 
found, as a present from the Empress, a 
beautiful breastpin, in the form of an eagle. 
the plumage being of bright gold, with other 
parts ornamented with a ruby and diamond 

SisTeR VIENNA JAQUES who resides in 
Salt Lake city, and whose name is men 
tioned in one of the revelations in the Book 
or Doctrine and Covenants, was ninety-one 
years old on Monday, June 10. The next 
day she accompanied the Old Folks Excur 
sion to Ogden. She is in excellent health, 
and feels as if she might yet live many 
years. She lives entirely alone, never hav- 
ing had any family, does all her own house- 
work, including washing, ironing and cook- 
ing; writes many letters, and does a great 
deal of reading. Sister Vienna is very fa- 
miliar with the Scriptures. This last Spring 
she has made sixty-one pounds of butter, 
and milked her own cow. Vienna Jaques 
was born at Beverly, Mass., but resided in 
Boston when she received the Gospel. She 
went up to Kirtland in 1831, stayed six 
weeks, and was baptized while there; she 
sent money up to Missouri to buy land at 
that time. She returned home to Boston, 
settled up her business, and went back to 
Kirtland to unite her interests forever with 
the Church. She was in Missouri, and at 
Nauvoo, and has shared in many of the per- 
secutions of the saints. She was formerly 
a Methodist, and had received what they 
term sanctification, previous to embracing 
Mormonism. She is strong and full of 


faith in the principles of the Gospel of Mor- 
monism 
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POETRY. 
HUGH LATIMER 


BY HENRY A. BEERS. 








His lips amid the flame out-sent 
A music strong and sweet. 
Like some unearthly instrument 
That's played upon by heat. 
As spice-wood tough, laid on the coal, 
Sets all its perfume free, 
The tncense of his hardy soul 
Rose up exceedingly. 
To open that great flower, too cold 
Were sun and vernal rain; 
Bat fire has forced it to unfold, 
Nor will it shut again. 
—Scribner for June. 
————— «+ >e——_ — 
HEARTS-EASE. 


“She sings and plants: what will up-spring?” 
Ah! know you not, my lad, 

The flowers that grow while fond hearts sing 
Are those that make earth glad? 

“She weeps and plants: is it bitter weed?” 
Ah! know you not, my !ad, 

The flowers that grow while brave hearts bleed 
Are those that make earth glad? 

— Christian Register, 
ome 


FOUR YEARS OLD. 


BY OLIVE R. JOHNSON. 





Onr little maid, with soft, light curls, 
And merry eyes of blue, 

Is four years old this bright June day: 
How strange! but yet how true! 

Oh, full of joy the day shall be; 
We'll go to Central Park; 

Onur pet shall on the pony ride, 
And sail her little bark. 

She'll eat ice cream at Terrace Bridge, 
And ride behind the goats; 

Then watch the graceful, snowy swans 
And gaily colored boats. 

In shaded paths her tireless feet 
With eager haste shall go; 

The patient donkey on his back 
Shall take her to and fro. 

Her ladyship, the livelong day, 
A merry queen shall reign; 

Frolic and fun and healthful play 
Each sunny hour may claim. 

And when the happy day is o’er 
The maiden home shall come; 

The birthday cake, with candles four, 
Shall crown the birthday fun. 

And when upon her little bed 
The darling goes to rest. 

She’ll sweetly say, ‘‘I thank you, God, 
That you this day have blest.” 

Onr little maid is like a bird 
That fills the air with song; 

Or like a happy lamb at play. 
That frolics all day long. 

How sweet are childhood’s merry days, 
Unmarred by care or fear; 

How pare the joy, how bright the hope, 
In spite of every tear. 

— Orange Journal. 











For the Woman’s Journal. 


NO STORY AT ALL. 


BY EVA M. TAPPAN. 


‘You Maine girls are brave, I know, but 
I could never see how you found courage 
enough to go to Nevada alone.” 

“Tl tell you the story if you like, though 
it’s no story at all. You see, there were 
four of us girls working in the Nomantic 
Mill in Lawrence. We made good wages 
and the overseer was kind, but we got dread- 
fully tired of that everlasting clack, clack, 
of the mill, and the whirring of the wheels, 
and the getting-up at just such a time and 
having just so many minutes to eat dinner 
in. We talked it all over one Saturday— 
we always were let out an hour earlier on 
that day. There were four of us; we were 
all Maine girls, and somehow we always 
hung together. We wondered what we 
could do to better ourselves. We couldn’t 
go into stores, for all such places were more 
than filled. We might have sewed, but we 
knew that sewing-girls had low wages, and 
Ruth never could have endured the con- 
stant stitching, day in and day out. Then 
we thought of living out and doing house- 
werk. ‘That seemed worse than all the rest 
at first, for we had always been as good as 
anybody, and we didn’t like the name of 
‘“‘servants;” but after we had talked it over 
we made up our minds that the name was 
the worst part of it, and that we would hire 
out. 

Just then, Say read a piece in a paper 
about the western cities, and what big prices 
people gave their hired girls there, and how 
they were plagued to get good help; and 
Kate, she’s always going for something 
new, declared that we must go to Nevada. 
The very notion of it was so absurd that 
we talked it over every night after we went 
to bed—we four all slept in one big room— 
just about as we used to talk over going to 
the moon when we were children. for we 
were raised in the same place and had 
always known each other. 

We talked about it so much that it began 
to seem reali, and we found out the price of 
the car-fare there. It was $140, a good 
deal of money for a mill-girl, even if she is 
getting pretty good wages. But somehow 
it comes natural to the Maine people to 
keep their eyes open and be saving and 
forehanded, and we all had a little laid bv 
inthe bank against time of need. We got 
out our bankbooks: mine. I remember, I 
always kept under the table cloth, right un- 
der the Jamp-mat—and we counted our 
money. It was $650 all told. 

Well, we bought our tickets for Virginia 
City; that was one of the places the paper 
had told of. The sleeping-cars were $25 
extra, anc. course we couldn't pay that. 





| At night we would turn two seats together 
and make a sort of bed, so we rested pretty 
well. The cars always stopped for meals 
three times a day. We thought then it 


dollar a meal. We had brought a big bas- 
ket of lunch with us, so we didn’t have to 
buy anything. When we got to Omaha, I 
| heard people saying there was a Chinaman 
out there. I never had seen a Chinaman, 
| so I went out and sat down at the table. 
The dinner wasn’t good, and I couldn't eat 
a thing, so I paid my dollar and came in 
again. I had not been homesick before, but 
then—I don’t know whether it was that dol- 
lar or not—but I began to feel dreadfully, 
and if it had not been for what people would 
say, I should have taken the other train that 
passed us there, and have gone back to 
Lawrence, if I had had to beg my way 
there. It was pretty hard work to keep 
from crying, when | saw those cars start off 
for Boston. I pretended that I had a head- 
ache, and tied a thick veil over my face to 
hide the tears from the other girls, but I 
rather guess they felt about as bad, for Ruth 
put her head on Kate’s shoulder and I know 
she was trying hard not to sob out loud; 
and Say, she went to the other side of the 
car and made believe read a newspaper. 
Kate just sat there bolt upright, and looked 
out of the window, and talked faster than 
she ever did before; but when I peeped at 
her through my veil, I saw that she was 
winking as fast as she talked. 

Of course we cheered up a little before 
we got to Virginia City. Yousee I thought 
it was always hot out here, and I had given 
away my cloak and furs in Lawrence, but 
we stepped out of the cars right into a mess 
of snow and slush. We went to the Inter- 
national Hotel, and asked for a room with 
two beds. They gave us one up on the 
third floor. The windows were so high up 
that.we couldn’t have looked out of them 
without a ladder, if we had tried. 

I stayed there five days and paid them 
$15,—$3 a day. I never grudged money so 
in my life before. The fifth day, when I 
was looking for a place, I saw the gentleman 
of the house look at me and then speak to 
his wife. She talked with me, and was so 
good that I just cried, I was so lonesome. 
The other girls had found places first. I 
suppose it was because I looked so home- 
sick and so young (1 was just twenty, and 
didn’t look more than eighteen)—that none 
would take me. This lady told me after- 
wards, that her husband said they must 
hire me, for I looked so discouraged that he 
was afraid I might &ill myself if I didn’t 
get a place. Well, I stayed with her three 
years. No girl ever had a better mistress; 
she was just a mother to me. It didn’t 
seem at all like being a servant, for she 
worked right along with me, and then after- 
noons we would tidy up and read and sew 
together, and it was a pretty house on a 
quiet street and as near a home as any place 


could be. 
But I did long for Maine state. Many’s 


the night I’ve cried myself to sleep, and 
thought I must go home in the morning. 
But when morning came, I was too proud 
to go, and to have all the people at home 
laugh at me and say I had backed out. At 
last I thought that I shouldn’t mind what 
people said, if 1 could only go home rich, 
So I began to buy stocks. It wasn’t a queer 
thing for a woman to do here, any more 
than it is for a lady in Boston to go shop- 
ping. All the ladies did it, and most of the 
servant-girls. I had $45 a month, and so, 
in a little while I had saved up $100. I put 
that into a mine;—first the Mecca and then 
the Silver Spring. I had it in the Mecca 
quite a while, and every few weeks there 
would be an assessment, or a tax, or some- 
thing, and I would have to pay. I got 
tired of that and sold out. I made just 
$15, and I was almost discouraged, but I 
tried again, and put it into the Silver Spring. 
I paid $1.50 a share and that stock kept ris- 
ing till it got up to $6. The paper quoted 
$6 for two days, and I thought I was going 
to make a raise and be a rich woman sure, 
for I had enough in to make $600. They 
said I ought to sell out then, for it wouldn’t 
get any higher, so, that night, I went right 
to a broker, who lived across the street, and 
told him to put my shares in market the 
next morning and sell them off. He asked 
if I wanted to put any limitation on the 
price, and I said no. If 1 had only limited 
the price, I should have been all right, but 
I didn’t. He sold them off in the morning, 
and that afternoon, after I had done the 
dishes, I dressed up and went for my money. 
I had made up my mind just where to put 
my $600. I can remember now how I felt 
when | found that lots of other people had 
done just what I had done until the market 
was flooded with Silver Spring stock, and 
mine had sold for only seventy cents a share 
when | had paid $1.50. Just before I went 
into the broker’s I met Frank, my husband 
now, though you will guess that I never 
thought of such a thingthen, Allmy plans 
of going home a rich woman, were spoiled, 
and it was just as much as I| could do to 
keep from crying. I had never liked Frank 
much before that day, but he was so good 
then, that I could not help it. He comfort- 
ed me just the best that any one could, and 
told me where to put the little money I had 
left, so I didn’t feel so terribly bad when I 








went home. I stayed with my mistress two 


was an awful price that they charged—a | 


years longer, and then we set up house-keep.- 
ing here. 

| There’s the postman with a letter from 
| Frank; I know by the way he looks up to 
the window. I can’t bear to have Frank 
away up in the mountainsalone. It isn’t so 
bad as it is down in the mines though, 
where it is so hot that the men can only 
work five minutes at a time. 

You needn't go and put this story in a 
paper, for it isn’t any story at all. Only 
you wanted to know about it and I have 
told you.” 

St. Andrews, N. B. 


eee 
TIM HARGATON’S COURTSHIP. 


He was mother’s factotum, big Tim Har- 
gaton. I did not know howshe could have 
managed the farm without his clear head 
and sound judgment to guide her. He had 
the name of being the closest hand at a bar- 
gain and the best judge of a ‘‘baste” in In- 
nishowen, and I think he deserved it; for 
mother very rarely lost upon her specula- 
tions in cattle, and our animals were famed 
for their beauty. Tim was not wholly an 
Innishowen man. By his mother’s side he 
claimed a descent from the Scottish settlers 
of the opposite coast, and much of his cau- 
tiousness and shrewdness could be traced 
to this infusion of kindly Scotch blood. 
We children had rather an awe of Tim. He 
ruled the outer world of our homestead with 
arod of iron. Woe betide the delinquent 
who ventured into the garden before the 
‘‘house” had been supplied with fruit for 
preserving. Woe beto us if with profane 
hands we assaulted his beloved grapes or 
ravaged his trim flower-beds. I dare say it 
was very good for us that some one was set 
in authority over the garden and farm-yard, 
for we were allowed quite enough freedom 
indoors, fatherless tom-boys that we were. 
But years passed by; one by one we grew to 
womanhood. I, the eldest, left home first 
—to return first; more alone for having been 
so happy, too happy for a little while. 
When I returned, a widow, the younger 
birds had flown from the nest. Mother had 
no one left but me, and she was growing 
old; so I cast in my own and my boy’s lot 
with her, and soon became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Tim Hargaton. To him I 
was ‘‘the young mistress” or ‘‘Miss Ellen;” 
and I own I felt often at a disadvantage 
with him. His quiet knowledge of subjects 
I was utterly ignorant of, his cool rejection 
of my farming theories, his almost certain 
success in all his ventures, overawed me; 
and after a struggle or two I gave in. 

I think Tim must have been forty at this 
time; but he looked many years younger, 
being fair and tall, and well-made and—a 
bachelor. He had a merry twinkle in his gray 
eyes, which almost counteracted the firm- 
set mouth with its long upper lip and square, 
massive chin; from his half Scotch mother 
he derived a close, calculating disposition, 
hard to convince, slow to receive new im- 
pressions, strong to retain them when once 
received. From his father, roving Pat Har- 
gaton from Donegal, he drew an Irishman’s 
ready wit and nimble tongue, and under all 
an Irishman’s fickle heart; but not his warm 
affections, which go far toward amending 
the latter fault. 

Another unusual thing amongst men of 
his class, he was well-to-do, and having 
successfully speculated in cattle on his own 
account, he had money in the bank and a 
snug cottage. Yet year after year, Shrove- 
tide after Shrove-tide—the marrying season 
all over Roman Catholic Ireland—found 
Tim rejoicing in single blessedness; nor 
could he have had a comfortable home, for 
his old mother was aconfirmed invalid; and 
as Tim was reported to be “‘a trifle near,” 
he only afforded the services of a little girl 
scarcely in her teens. More than once 
mother spoke to him about matrimony, and 
as often Tim met her with the unanswerable 
argument: ‘‘Is it as easy to peck for two 
as for one, ma’am?” 

So she ceased bothering him about it. 

Now it befell that one bright, frosty No- 
vember day 1 had despatched Tim to the 
county town on very important business; 
and the better to assure myself of the favor- 
able issue of it, 1 walked to meet him on 
his return. As the time of his return was 
overdue, I began to feel rather uneasy, and 
quickened my steps along the winding sea- 
side road; but a turn in it soon revealed the 
reason of Tim’s delay. He was walking 
beside a very pretty country lass; and anoth. 
er not so young or nearly so pretty, lagged 
a little behind. 

“Oh ho, Master Tim! I thought; ‘are 
we to hear news of you this Shrove-tide?” 

As 1 came forward the girls fell back, 
Tim hastening on to meet me. He looked 
shy and sheepish enough as he advanced: 
and the pretty lass, whom I at once recog 
nized as Mary Dogherty, the acknowledged 
belle of the barony, hung her shapely head 
in blushing confusion as she passed me by. 

Tim was all business and stolidity once 
the girls were out of sight. He had lodged 
money for me in the county bank; settled 
my own and mother’s account with butcher, 
baker and grocer; transacted all our vari- 
ous business with care and correctness; and 
having given up his accounts into my hands, 
he hurried on, whilst I continued my walk. 
Twilight was falling when I returned home; 





but although more than an hour had elapsed 





since Tim had preceded me on the road, he 
was just entering the gate as I turned from 
the sea road for the same purpose. I made 
mother smile that evening when I told her 
of my encounter. 

‘*But,” she said, ‘‘poor little Mary has no 
fortune. Tim will look for one with any 
girl he marries.” 

A few days afterwards Tim took me into 
his confidence. We were making our win- 
ter arrangement in the greenhouse, putting 
away summer plants whose flowering days 
were done, and filling up gaps in our shelves 
with bright chrysanthemums and other 
winter blooming plants. An hour sufficed 
to weary mother at this work, so Tim and I 
were left alone amongst the flowers. For 
sometime he worked away in silence, but I 
could easily see he was longing to speak, 
and so I determined to give him an oppor- 
tunity; but he forestalled me. 

‘« Twas a fine day the day I was in Derry, 
Mrs. Grace,”’ he said, as he passed me carry- 
ing a huge coronella from one end of the 
greenhouse to the other. 

“It was, indeed, Tim. Had you many 
people on board the steamer?” I replied. 

‘‘No, ma’am; not tosay very many. Them 
officer gentlemen from the fort.” 

‘‘Had you any people from about here?” 
I asked. 

‘‘Hugh Dogherty and his sister and Susie 
Connor, ma’am.” 

“Ah, you walked home with the girls. 
What became of Hugh?” 

“*Troth ma'am, he just got overtaken with 
a drop of drink, and I thought it was but 
friendly to see the girls home.” 

“lam sorry to hear Hugh was so bad as 
that, Tim.” 

‘Well, sorra much was on him, Miss 
Ellen, but he was loath to quit Mrs. Gallagh- 
er’s when we got off the boat, so we just left 
him there. Hem! Miss Ellen, I’ve athought 
to change my life.” 

‘I am very glad to hear it, Tim.” 

“Yes, Miss,” (Tim always forgot my mat- 
ronly title in confidential talk) ‘tyes, Miss. 
’Tis lonely work growing old with nobody 
to take care of you.” 

“That is a selfish way of looking at things, 
Tim,” I replied. 

‘‘Begorra, Miss, what else would a man 
marry for but to have himself took care of?” 

“I suppose liking the girl he married 
would be a kind of reason, too,” I responded. 

“Oh, ay. I'd still like to have the one I'd 
fancy if she was handy.” 

‘‘And who are you thinking of?” I asked, 
as Tim bent over a box of geranium cuttings. 
‘Il hope she is nice and good and will be 
kind to your poor mother and a good man- 
ager.” 

“Faith, 1 wouldn’t take one that wasn’t 
that, Miss Ellen,” he replied without raising 
his head. ‘‘But it’s hard to tell how these 
young ones’l] turn out.” 

‘She is young, then?” 

‘Young enough and settled enough,” he 
responded. ‘‘There’s two I'm thinkin’ of.” 

“Two!” Lexclaimed. ‘‘Why that is not 
right of you. Tim. You are surely old 
enough to know the kind of wife would 
suit best; and it is unfair tothe girls. They 
are relatives, if I guess right. Those two 
young women you were walking with on 
Saturday.” 

“Just so,” replied Tim, utterly unabashed ; 
‘‘Mary Dogherty and Susie Connor. Mary’s 
the purtiest,” he added in a half soliloquy. 

“‘T have always heard she was as good as 
she looked,” I said. ‘‘She has been such a 
dutiful daughter and a good sister to those 
wild boys that she cannot fail to make a 
good wife.” 

“Maybe,” quoth Tim. ‘But the Dogher- 
ties is down in the world these times.” 

‘I know they are not very rich; but they 
are comfortable.” 

“They aren’t begging, Miss, axing your 
pardon; but musha! it’s little softness there 
is about the house.” 

‘‘Well, suppose she has known what it is 
to want, she will know better how to take 
care of plenty when she gets it.’” 

‘‘Troth, Idon’t know. Maybe when she'd 
got hertwo hands full she’d be throwin’ 
away, for them that’s reared in poverty sel- 
dom know how to guide plenty when it 
comes.” 

“Well, I have always heard Mary ex- 
tolled for being the prettiest and best girl in 
Innishowen; and I am sure you may think 
yourself a happy man if youcan get her for 
a wife,” I said rather sharply. 

‘‘Sorra word alie in that. Miss Ellen,” re- 
plied Tim as he placed the last young geran- 
lum inits pot. ‘“She’s a good girl, and as 
purty a one as you’d seein a summer's day; 
but I’m thinking I'll step up and see them 
all before I spake to her.” 

“Why, Tim, have things gone so far as 
that?” 

‘Well, I may say I have courted her up 
to the axin, Miss.” 

‘‘And the other, Tim?” I asked, intensely 
amused. ; 

“Troth, I don't know but I have her on 
my hands too.” 

‘‘Now, is that fair to either?” I asked 
rather indignantly. 

‘‘Begorra, I don’t know. 
look before him sharp.” 

‘And who is the other? Mary’s cousin?” 

“Yes, Miss—Long Tom Conner’s daugh- 
ter from Shruve. She's up with Mary since 
Holly eve. Hudie’s looking after her.” 


A man has to 





*‘She’s no beauty, Tim.” 

“No, Miss, but she’s settled. They do 
say she’s a trifle coarse in the temper: but 
she has the finest two-year old heifer ever | 
set my eyes on. A pure beauty, Miss E}- 
len.” 

“And what good would the cow be to 
you, Tim, if you had a sour cross-grained 
wife at home?” 

‘‘Maybe she wouldn't be sour or cross 
when she’d have a good house over her head 
an’ plenty. She’s gettin’ old, Miss Ellen, 
and she sees the young ones comin’ on, an’ 
her left. There'd be a quare change in he 
if she had her own way.” ° 

“You seem tothink more of the cow than 
the girl, Tim,” | retorted. 

‘“*Troth, it’s the prettiest av the two. Sut 
Miss, I’m sayin,’ what would you advise 
me?” 

“Marry the girl you like the best, Tim: 
never mind the cow. A young, sweet-tem- 
pered girl like Mary, who has been so good 
to her sickly father and mother, so gentle 
and loving to those wild brothers, cannot 
fail to make a good wife. You will never 
be sorry if you marry the girl you like 
best.” 

“True for you, ma’am—true for you, 
She is a good girl, an’ I’m nigh hand sure | 
like her beyant any woman in the world; 
but Miss Ellen, I’d wish she had the cow.” 

Next day I left home, nor did I return 
until the daffodils were glittering in the 
springing meadows around our house, and 
the rooks were cawing over their fledglings 
in the woods behind our garden. Tim was 
married. I had heard that from mother 
early in the year; but upon which fair maid 
his choice had fallen, I was still uncertain. 
It was late at night when I returned from 
my travels and mother had far too much to 
talk of to tell me the termination of Tim’s 
courtship. 

In the morning I took my way into the 
garden, the farmyard, the fields lying close 
by; but Tim was not to be seen; nor did I 
encounter him until late in the afternoon, 
when I encountered him busily trenching 
up some early cabbages in the back garden. 
He seemed rather shy of me; but I put out 
my hand and greeted him kindly. 

“You're welcome home Mrs. Grace, 
ma’am,” he said, striking his spade into the 
fresh-turned earth and shaking the hand I 
gave him with more than ordinary warmth. 

‘‘We were lookin’ very long to see you 
back.” 

“Thank you, Tim .So I have to wish you 
joy.” 

‘Tim looked sheepish but speedily recov 
ered himself. ‘Yes ma’am, if joy it be.” 

“Oh, there can be no doubt on that score, 
Tim. I hope Mary is well?” 

‘Mary? Is it Mary Dogherty? Why she’s 
spake of with Lanty Maguire that owns the 
ferry.” 

‘Why, I thought you were going to mar- 
ry Mary, Tim?” 

‘Well no, Miss Ellen, I did not. I b’lieve 
her an’ Lanty was cried, Sunday was eight 
days.” 

‘And what made you change you mind, 
Tim?” 

“Well, I just took Susie; for you see, 
Miss Ellen, I judged a cow would make the 
differ betwixt any two women in the world.” 


So after all the cow carried the day.—/r- 
change. 
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GOOD RESULTS OF STEWART’S HOTEL. 


The Women’s hotel did some good. At 
least, it made the keepers of boarding-houses 
lower their prices and give better fare, and 
try for once to make their abodes home-like 
and pleasant. A thrifty milliner has start- 
ed a real home for working women on Clin- 
ton place, and, besides giving good food 
and clean beds at low prices, allows her 
patrons to have all the pets and pictures 
they want, and even permits the unmarried 
girls to see their beaux within-doors, instead 
of driving them out on the streets or fore- 
ing them to go to worse places. A bureau 
has been opened by some excellent women 
to assist those who are in want of work, and 
their name is legion. The hard times have 
told fearfully on women asa class, and 1 
have never known so many applicants for 
work, at any price, before, as this winter. 
They come in a ceaseless procession, each 
one offering some new variation to the old 
story of destitution and want. The last 
applicant I had was a good looking woman, 
the widow of a man once an officer in the 
army, with two to support, and nothing but 
a needle todo it with. When nobody wants 
her needle work enough to pay her, what 
will pay her rent and buy bread? And she 
wanted a gift of old books that she might 
peddle them from office to office and house 
to house. One of the worst features of 
these cases is the great number of women 
who can do nothing in particular,—educa- 
ted, accomplished, refined, but unable to 
earn a living at anything anybody wants 
done. The number of these cases is fright- 
ful. The other day a young woman who 
had lost her husband and been swindled out 
of her little property by a lawyer, applied 
for work. She could speak three languages 
and teach four; she could teach music; she 
could copy letters, direct enyelopes, enter 
tain their company, sing,—she had never 
made bread nor even her own dresses, and 
could not read aloud so that anybody would 
care to listen to her. She had good nature 
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and an extra boarding-house finish, but there 
was no body of practical, available training 
between the upper and under side of her 
equipment. And her case represents that 
of hundreds. Wendell Phillips’s exper- 
ijence with the Boston girl-graduate, who 
could not even read to his wife, could be 
matched by a thousand cases here. The 
girl of the period is not a self-supporting 
commodity, and it so happens that a vast 
number of the men of the period show no 
special desire to pay her board-bills and fur- 
nish her with pin-money. And nobody 
acems able to tell what is to be done about 
it. Springfield Republican. 


MUTUAL DEFERENCE. 





In the Gospel Messenger for June (Diocese 
of Central New York), a model conversa- 
tion between two English lovers 1s given. 
The lady is made to say while rejoicing that 
she agrees with him in “things lying deep- 
est,” that ‘‘in things indifferent | shall learn 
my woman's lesson of deferring to you.” 
The John Bull of the occasion takes this as 
a matter of course, not even thanking her 
for the goodintention. Ofcourse any free, 
fine mind finds such a stultification of wo- 
manhood disgusting in the extreme, espe- 
cially when placed alongside so repellent a 
representative of manhood. The very fact 
that a man has not enough nobility and 
christianity to emulate his wife in ‘‘defer- 
ring” and in “‘sacrificing,” would prove 
how unsafe it would be to yield tohim. Love 
is full of concessions and sacrifices; but 
when either one of a couple demands them 
of the other, he or she becomes unworthy to 
receive them. While in Texas a few years 
since, we were invited to take a drive with 
Judge —— and his wife, to see a country- 
seat of theirs. After a short distance had 
been gone over, the Judge directed the 
driver to take a certain road, as he wished 
us to see some special object. ‘‘No, no!” 
exclaimed his wife; “I prefer the other 
road.” He tried very kindly to reason with 
her, and to give his own reasons for the 
“feast cut;” but she belonged to the women 
who have ‘‘all the rights they want,” and so, 
obstinately insisted that she would go the 
“other road." The Judge, not being a 
clergyman nor a disciple of St. Paul, but a 
true christian and gentleman, turned again 
to the driver andsaid: ‘Jack, turn back; 
Mrs. wishes to take the other road,” 

No comment is necessary. The woman 
acted the usual man’s part, and he had the 
grace and strength to be “womanly.” Me- 
thinks the clergy would honor their voca- 
tion more, if they preached up a little of the 
Judge’s magnanimity to men as well as to 
women. To them is largely due the offen- 
sive sex-conceit and selfishness of the men 
of the day. When shall it be eradicated? 
When shall our ‘sons be as the young 
plants,’ while our ‘daughters are as the 
polished corners of the Temple?” Even 
where progress seems to have commenced, 
prejudice remains a fixed force. 

Our own Cornell University dares not in- 
vite to the open pulpit of Sage Chapel a wo- 
man to preach, be she never so able, yet we 
hear some very poor sermons from the well 
paid men. Why should not one chair of 
the college, at least, be filled by a woman? 
We greatly need this for the moral influence 
it would bring. As it is, the wretched lit- 
erary productions (weaklies), are strewn with 
insults for the sex which has no representa- 
tion among the professors. 

SHAWANEBEKE. 





Ithaca, N. Y. 
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FEMALE CONVICTS AT SHERBORN. 

The Superintendent has shown great wo- 
manly sense in clothing the prisoners. Each 
division hasa dress of blue check of a dif- 
ferent pattern, and one sees directly to 
which grade a woman belongs. Neat white 
aprons are worn on Sundays by the upper 
grades. Night dresses and pocket hand- 
kerchiefs are provided for all, to teach 
cleanly habits; and the expense thus incur- 
red is very small. Every woman looks 
perfectly neat; the hairalways smooth, feet 
well clad, but everything plain and coarse. 





The babies look so comfortable, their cloth-" 


ing is so suitable, it gladdens a motherly 
heart tu see them. 

The ladies of the advisory board of the 
prison commission constantly visit the pris- 
on and assist the commissioners in making 
rules and regulations for its government. 
They also, with the aid of the managers of 
the Temporary Asylum at Dedham, make 
provision for theemployment of discharged 
prisoners. The great obstacle to the suc- 
cessful working of the prison is its over- 
crowding, which interferes with classifica- 
tion and separation. There are in the pris- 
on four hundred and thirty-nine women and 
fifty-one children under eighteen months 
old, that being the limit of age which is 
fixed by law for prisoners to retain their 
children with them. One hundred and 
thirty-three women with four infants have 
been discharged. Ten infants and five 
adults have died in prison; twenty-two in- 
fants have been born there. This is the rec- 
ord for six months. The constant and rap- 
id increase by sentencing makes it difficult 
to know how so many prisoners may be ac- 
commodated 

Various kinds of labor are being perform- 





ed—among others, knitting, both by hand 
and machine, also, corset making by hand 
and sewing machine, all by contract; also, 
a good deal of dress-making and sewing. 

The law is most strictiy enforced, which 
forbids officers to receive ‘‘perquisites or 
emoluments,” other than the regular salary. 
The Superintendent requires that the slight- 
est service rendered by a prisoner to an of- 
ficer be paid for to its full value to the Com- 
monwealth. A similar strictness in other 
State and County institutions would be a 
great reform; the amount of perquisites re- 
ceived by officers through sewing and other 
labors taken from inmates and prisoners is 
very great, anda large leak in the public 
treasury. 

There are yet many difficulties to over- 
come, many knots to be untied, in the de- 
velopment of the Women’s Prison. The 
Board of Commissioners who have it in 
charge have a grave responsibility and la- 
borious duties to perform. They receive 
no payment for their services, which have 
been undertaken in a missionary spirit and 
with a desire to create a new and more en- 
lightened and Christian system of dealing 
with convicts. But during the years when 
the establishment of this prison was so 
earnestly sought, amid so many discourage- 
ments, against so strong a tide of opposi- 
tion, there was ever visible the strong guid- 
ing and sustaining hand of that Providence 
who cares for the outcast and the fallen. 
Thus far all has gone on steadily progress- 
ing. If God's servants are faithful he will 
aid them in this and in every other good 
work. 

It is not well that names should be pub- 
lished of any of those men and women who 
have striven to do their part for this or any 
similar object. But two names we must in- 
troduce—that of a good man gone to his 
rest,and a good woman who is approaching 
the close of her earthly labors, and who 
probably will not long be with us; who has 
not had the strength to witness the realiza- 
tion of her cherished wishes. The latter is 
Miss Hannah B. Chickering, of Dedham, 
the founder of the Dedham Asylum for Dis- 
charged Vemale Prisoners, for thirty years 
devoted to labors in prison Sunday school 
teaching, and the person who first sought 
the establishment of the Women’s Prison 
and organized all the efforts made for it. 
The former is our honored ex-governor, 
judge, law professor and benevolent citizen, 
foremost always in good works, Emory 
Washburn, of Cambridge. This was one 
of his last labors on earth, entered into with 
all the zeal and enthusiasm of his earlier 
years. —Mrs. Leonard in Sunday Afternoon. 
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PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 
Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
1y%4 MASS. 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 


graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. 


Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink. 


MEDALS 


London, 1861; Paris, © Philadelphia, 1876, 


a 1y25 
$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 





world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


Salary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
eles Goods gg me No pesdling 
xpenses paid. Permanent emplo; 
ment. address 8S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4, 6 & 8 Home 8t., Cincinnad, O. 








CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 


THE 8CHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 


OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a namber have 
passed the examinations with entire success, 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two yeare’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays duringAngust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
3: the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents, Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago, 





a weekin your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hatiett & Co., Portland Me. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study. Terms, &c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 





THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jutta Warp Hows, 
Lucy Sronz, 
H. B. Buackwe tt, 
T. W. Hueaernson, 
fary A. Livermore, 
Editorial! Contributors. 


Editors. 


Terms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 
vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


; 
Boston Orrice.—No. 4 Park 


Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received. 


Crus Rates.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman’s JouRNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Georer WILLIAM CuR- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
George F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Gzorez WitLiam 
CurRTIs. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry 8S. Wasnsurn. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworta Hieaern- 
80N. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. Went- 
WORTH HIGGINSON, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. George F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir 
ty Years Too Late,’ illustrated. and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s Journat for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 





Swarthmore College.Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn, 


NEWENCLANDCRAPEREFINISHING CO. 
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“bscribers. 
‘mn view of the importance of increasing 
- circulation of a paper especially devoted 
the rights and interests of women, we 
' —pe that our friends everywhere will go to 
rk at once, to make up a club of new 
ibseribers in their own vicinity. 


CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St,, 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH. 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that’ will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brusse}s, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Lev Prices! 
JSOBRL GOLDIHWATI1 & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly1 





Grace's Celebrated Salve, 


A SURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 


Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, King 








worms, Calluses, Scald Head, aa Hands, 
Burns, Cancers, ‘elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, ils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitiows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Fiea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For gale by all druggists, grocers, and at all coun’ 
stores throughout the United States and Briti 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


NETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
B best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Beste. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Ios- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia. Pa 
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PARTIES ABOUT FURNISE 
ING WITH WINDOW AND DOOR 
SCREENS Will save money by 
calling at 

Clea Some, 





Address Woman’s JouRNAL, Box 3638, 
P O., Boston. 
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Boston, Aug. 10, 1878. 








All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial man ent, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box : Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their pent ons and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





~~ WOMEN AS COLLEGE PROFESSORS. 


The change which the Woman's Rights 
movement has wrought, is conspicuously 
apparent in the advantages which higher 
education hassecured. It has brought more 
self-respect to Woman, and to some extent 
it has brought a reduction of the hitherto 
conceded mental superiority of men. When 
the scholarship of the girl is fully up to that 
of her male fellow student, or when, as is 
often the case, it out-ranks his, it inevita- 
bly tends to disabuse them both of the idea 
of masculine superiority. Still more is this 
the case when women fill the post of pro- 
fessors in colleges. People gradually be- 
come accustomed to the idea of equality in 
education, and this helps in every direction. 

To-day we are able to announce, that 
Miss Eugenia Morgan has resigned her 
professorship of Latin and Greek in Vassar 
College, to take that of mental and moral 
philosophy in Wellesley. Miss Morgan is a 
daughter of Professor Morgan, of Oberlin, 
and was educated at Oberlin College. 

Wellesley College has now three lady 
professors from Oberiin. Many years ago, 
a young woman eager to go to college was 
asked, ‘‘What good will it do a woman to 
go to college?” and it was added: 

“The common school has taught you to 
reckon, so that you can tell how much any 
eggs or butter you may ever have to sell 
will come to. That is enough for a woman 
to know. What is the use of your going 
to college?” 

A quarter of a century and more has 
passed since that time, and one of the smal- 
lest good results of the admission of women 
to colleges is, that, beginning with our 
honored Maria Mitchell, women command 
good salaries as professors in colleges, and 
thus hold the key to personal independence. 

But wher we attempt to estimate the in- 
fluence of intelligent, educated women in 
society, and the still wicer influence which 
goes on down the ages from such women in 
the home and with the children, it will be 
found impossible, either by words or num- 
bers, to mecsure the good of sending wo- 
men to college. L. 8. 

—— ome 


HONOR TO JONATHAN WALKER, 


The monument to the memory of Capt. 
Jonathan Walker, was formally dedicated at 
Muskegon, Mich. on the first of August, the 
anniversary day of West India Emancipa- 
tion. 

The menument was the gift of Photius 
Fisk, of Boston. It is a shaft of Hallowell 
granite, 10 feet high, bearing appropriate 
inscriptions, including the device of the 
branded hand on one face, and on anothera 
stanza from Whittier’s poem. The poem 
was read during the ceremonies; also a few 
lines from Whittier and a letter from Fred- 
erick Douglass. 

When the anti-slavery history is written, in 
time to come, no chapter of it all will show 
more clearly the spirit of slavery than that 
which repeats the story of Captain Walker. 
Meantime, the granite shaft perpetuates the 
facts, and is a constant lesson against tyran- 
ny, and atribute to that high courage which 
dares anything for the sake of justice and 
human rights, 

Mr. Fisk has before built a monument to 
the memory of Charles T. Torrey, and of 
Henry C. Wright, as proofs of his sympathy 
with those who suffered in the anti-slavery 
cause. L. 8. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 





The New York World, a paper not wholly 
unfriendly to Woman Suffrage, since it re- 
ports with a certain fairness the current 
facts of the movement, takes exception to 
Mrs. Livermore's allusion to Woman Suf- 
frage in Wyoming, which it reports second- 
hand from a London paper, as follows: 

When the first election came round, the 
women looked at the Democratic ticket and 
found that the candidates were decidedly a 
bad lot. The ladies therefore went to the 
committee and said: ‘*Wé won’t have men 
like these to represent us; give vs better 
candidates, or we'll go and see what the Re- 
publicans will do.” “Do as you like, and 
vote as you like,” bluntly replied the com- 
mittee; ‘‘you can’t hurt or help the elec- 
tion—one way or another.””. Thus repulsed, 
the women turned to the Republicans, who 
provided candidates of unexceptionable re- 
spectability. Then the ladies set to work 
in season and out of season, and succeeded 
in carrying the Republican candidates, who 








have kept the victory thus gained ever 
since. 

In refutation of this statement, the World 
gives elaborate facts and figures showing 
that although ‘‘when women first voted, in 
1870, Mr. Jones, a Republican, was elected 
to Congress in place of Mr. Nuckolls, a 
Democrat,” yet the Republicans in that 
election elected only three of nine mem- 
bers of the Council, two being Independ- 
ents; and two of thirteen members of the 
House, two being Independents. Also, that, 
in the only county where women were nom- 
inated as candidates by the Republicans, 
they were defeated. ‘‘Somehow,” says the 
World, ‘‘this does not leave on our minds 
the impression that the women ‘succeeded 
in carrying the Republican candidates to 
any considerable extent.’ ” 

As to the Republicans keeping Wyoming 
by the women’s votes, the World pertinent- 
ly adds: 

In 1872 Mr. Steele, Democrat, was elect- 
ed to Congress by a majority of 271 ina poll 
of 3,213. In 1874 the Democratic delegate 
was re-elected by a majority of 606 ina 
poll of 5,410, there being evidently a full 
female vote polled this time on Mrs, Liver- 
more’s hypothesis. All this time the Leg- 
islature, if we are to believe the almanacs, 
continued Democratic; indeed, in 1875, the 
Republicans had only 2 of 13 councillors 
and 7 of 27 members of the House. In 
1876 Mr. Corlett, Republican, was elected 
to Congress by 1,104 majority on a total 
vote of 6,624, but the Legislature remained 
Democratic, the Democrats having the Coun- 
cil by 8 to 5 and the House by 18 to 9. 

This is quite conclusive of the incorrect- 
ness of the published report of the remarks 
of Mrs. Livermore. But newspaper reports 
are not always reliable, and we doubt wheth- 
er that lady ever made the sweeping asser- 
tion as quoted. The facts indeed are far 
more creditable to the women of Wyoming. 
They did elect a worthy Republican dele- 
gate over an unworthy Democrat in 1870. 
But they afterwards helped elect Mr. Steele, 
a worthy Democrat, over an unworthy Re- 
publican. The woman’s vote in Wyoming 
has never been a partisan one, but has usu- 
elly been given for the best candidate, irre- 
spective of party or of sex. We have the 
assurance, from Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans, that this is the case, and that 
both parties in Wyoming, are now in favor 
of Woman Suffrage. 

We regret that the World should have 
been led by its well-grounded complaint of 
political misrepresentation, to quote, with 
implied credence, the following anonymous 
assertion from an Omaha letter to the Phil- 
adelphia Republic: 

As I happened to be in Wyoming last 
fall I made it a point to visit Cheyenne on 
election day expressly to see the workin 
of the ‘‘new system.” I did not seea single 
respectable woman at the polls. On the 
contrary, they were all of the lowest de- 
scription—performers in low variety halls, 
waiter-girls in beer saluons, and well-known 
women of the town. They were driven to 
the polls in open wagons by the black-legs, 
gamblers and worst characters of the town, 
generally the whole outfit being pretty well 
under the influence of tangle-foot. I must 
mention in connection with this affair that 
wagons were sent to Fort Russell, a military 
post, four miles distant, to induce the laun 
dresses attached to the garrison to go to 
town and vote. I heard afterwards that 
nearly all refused, saying if their husbands 
couldn't vote because they were soldiers, 
they didn’t think they had a right to. 

Set against this the explicit testimony, ex- 
tending over eight years, of GovernorsCamp- 
bell and Thayer, of U. 8S. Judge Kingman, 
and of Mr. Hayford, editor of the Laramie 
City Sentinel. Or, if these are to be set 
aside as Republicans, we will refer the N. 
Y. World to Hon. Mr. Steele, Democratic 
ex-delegate of Wyoming, who has person- 
ally assured the writer that observation of 
the practical workings of Woman Suffrage 
in Wyoming have converted himself and his 
wife from bitter opponents to pronounced 
friends of the measure. H. B. B. 
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RESULT OF VICIOUS LEGISLATION. 

The West London Express calls attention 
to the disgraceful conduct of the English 
soldiers towards women. The editorial 
says :— 

It cannot be denied, that, as a rule, re- 
spectable young women have more need to 
fear rudeness from one of these be-spurred 
and red-coated gentry than from civilians of 
the same class in life, and we know that 

assengers by late trains on the District 
tailway—especially women—often deliber- 
ately pass over carriages in which there are 
soldiers, It may be said:—‘'Give a dog a 
bad name,” etc., but we are far from saying 
that drunkenness and impudence, far less 
actual violence, are the rule. We only as- 
sert—and we challenge contradiction—that 
bad conduct of one kind or another is sufli- 
ciently frequent to bring discredit on the 
honorable name of a soldier, and that com- 
manding officers should be more careful in 
granting extra leave, and more strict in pun- 
ishing delinquency. We do not wish to 
urge that the innocent should be punished 
for the guilty, that respectable, wetl-con- 
ducted mén should be treated like the vul- 
gar bullies of whom George Geary was 
one; what is needed is a little more discrim- 
ination. As it is, there is considerable 
ground for the fear of encountering soldiers 
which is so widely spread among young wo- 
men of the working class, obliged, for one 
reason or other, to be out late at night. 

There is a reason for this conduct of the 
English soldiers, which the editor of the 
Express either overlooks or hesitates to 
name. It is found in the disgraceful legis- 
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lation enacted in their behalf, which as 
sumes that these men must, as a rule, re- 
main unmarried, and that they must there- 
fore be supplied with female companionship 
of an immoral sort. Shocking as is the 
fact, such provision is systematically made 
for them, and the safety of all women is 
imperilled in every locality where troops 
are quartered, by the provisions of the dis- 
graceful ‘‘Contagious Diseases Acts,” under 
which every woman, upon the slightest sus- 
picion, is liable to be arrested, exposed to 
medical examination, and registered as a 
prostitute. Parliament having thus demor- 
alized the army, it is no wonder that the 
soldiers have learned the bad lesson, and 
with it a contempt for womanhood. 

If the women of England could vote for 
members of Parliament, these infamous 
regulations would be instantly repealed. 
The insults which respectable young women 
suffer at the hands of brutal and licentious 
men would be remedied by stringent legis- 
lation. The laws would be enforced by po- 
licemen who would owe their positions to 
the votes of women as well as men. 

This testimony from England ought to be 
an additional warning against allowing sim- 
ilar vicious legislation to be enacted in this 
country. H. B. B. 

: iiiieminiignee 
MRS. LIVERMORE IN ENGLAND. 


A meeting was called, on the 16th. ult., 
in London, in the drawing-room of Hon, 
Mrs. McLaren, chiefly to listen to a state- 
ment of the progress of the Woman’s Rights 
movement in America, by Mrs Livermore. 
This statement was made by request of some 
of the most eminent English workers, both 
men and women. Thanks to the generally 
inadequate and often perverted representa- 
tions of the press of this country, it is not 
surprising that the Suffragists of the United 
States are somewhat misunderstood abroad. 
In an address of an hour long, Mrs Liver- 
more did her best (and we all know how 
good that is) to remove many wrong impres- 
sions. She urged everyone present to ask 
whatever questions they chose. Of these 
there were about two hundred, including 
many distinguished people; among others, 
Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Peter Alfred Taylor, 
Hon. Mr. Stansfeld, M. P., Hon. Mr Court- 
ney, Miss Helen Taylor, stepdaughter of 
John Stuart Mill, Mrs. Garrett Anderson M. 
D.,Mrs Cairns, and Mrs. Jacob Bright. An el- 
egant collation was laid in the dining-room, 
and every effort was made to receive Mrs. 
Livermore worthily,as the representative and 
former President of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association. A friend who was 
present, sends us the following summary of 
the proceedings, from the London Daily 
News of July, 17, but pronounces it ‘‘even 
poorer and more inadequate than similar re- 
ports usually are with us:” 

At the invitation of Mrs. M’Laren, many 
ladies and gentlemen assembled yesterday 
afternoon, at 64 Onslow-gardens, South 
Kensington, to hear an address from Mrs. 
Livermore, of Boston, U. 8. Upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. Duncan M’Laren, M. P., which 
was cordially supported by the meeting, the 
chair was taken by Mr. Arthur Arnold, who 
having briefly introduced the business of 
the gathering, called upon Mrs. Livermore, 
who was very heartily received, and who 
delivered an address of some length, which 
was listened to with much interest and at- 
tention. Beginning with the issue of Mar- 
garet Fuller's well-known work upon the 
mission of women, which occurred a gener- 
ation ago, she traced the history of the 
movement which during the past few years 
has assumed such a prominent position in 
the politics of this and other countries. She 
contrasted the derision and the ridicule 
which greeted the first demand for women’s 
rights with the serious public notice which 
that demand excited now on both sides of 
the Atlantic. As illustrating the progress 
which had been made, Mrs. Livermore re- 
ferred to the fact that throughout the Uni- 
ted States there were now 100 or more col- 
leges open to women, in which they pos- 
sessed educational advantages equal to those 
enjoyed by the other sex. A great deal re- 
mained to be done, but the women of the 
United States took their stand upon that 
principle in the Constitution which lays 
down the proposition that taxation without 
representation is tyranny, upon the pream- 
ble set forth in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and moreover upon the right of human 
nature. If man was wisdom, woman was 
love; if man had ambition, woman had as- 
piration; if man was logical woman was 
emotional, and the combination of these 
qualities was necessary to the successful 
consideration of the great problems of the 
world, They asked for legal equity and 
social justice, and notwithstanding many 
defeats and numerous discouragements, 
right would ultimately prevail. Mrs. Liv- 
ermore resumed her seat amid the warm 
cheers of the interested assembly. Miss 
Helen Taylor moved to her a vote of thanks 
for what she described as an eloquent and 
admirable address, paying a high tribute to 
the earnestness and the depth of feeling by 
which it had been characterized. Mr. Leon- 
ard Courtney, M. P., seconded the motion, 
expressing great hopes that by earnest and 
energetic effort the advocates of Woman 
Suffrage would not have to wait long for 
the realization of their aims. Mr. Stansfeld, 
M. P., moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
M’Laren, M. P., for the use of his house 
for the purpose of the meeting, and testified 
to the value of such an address as that 
which had been delivered by Mrs. Liver- 
more. This having been seconded, Mr. 
M'Laren briefly returned thanks, and the 
gathering then separated, after a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Arnold for presiding. 

The Suffragists of the United States will 
highly appreciate the courtesy shown to 
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Mrs. Livermore, and their extension of the 
hand of fellowship. Although their ques- 
tion is a limited one compared with ours, 
they have carried it on with such dignity 
and judgment, that we have reason to es- 
teem and respect them, as we trust they 
have, on the whole, similar reason to esteem 
and respect the movement in America. 

Mrs. Livermore is expected home about 
the first of September, after a four months 
vacation. She has done a good deal of 
lecturing and other public work while a- 
broad. Ina recent letter, she says: 

The enjoyment of my trip in Italy, 
Switzerland, the Black Forest, the Valle 
of the Odenwald, down the Rhine, in Hol- 
land, Belgium, Paris, and London, can 
never be expressed in words. I have taken 
a new lease of life We leave to- 
morrow for Ambleside and the Lake coun- 
try; thence to Edinborough, Glasgow, the 
Scotish Highlands, and Ireland. Much as 
I have enjoyed my trip, I shall be glad to 
be home again. 

Writing from Liverpool to one of the ed- 
itors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, Mrs. Liver 
more recently said: 

The absorption of sight-seeing, traveling, 
and visiting, has made it impossible for me 
to write for the paper as I had hoped. My 
time abroad is so brief, that I have attempt- 
ed only family letters. Knowing that Col. 
Higginson and Mrs. Howe, whose stay is 
less brief than mine, were both writing you, 
I have felt that my silence was better than 
correspondence. But I have made copious 
memoranda of many matters interesting to 

our readers, which I shall write out when 
return, and think they may be of use. 

The many friends of Mrs. Livermore, will 
welcome her return, and will look with inter- 
est for her more deliberate account of her 
impressions of society in Europe. 


——_—__ eo -—___—_—_—_— 
MES. HOWE IN PARIS. 

The following is a report of Mrs. Howe’s 
recent lecture in Paris, translated from the 
‘*United States of Europe.” 

The fifth “lecture for Peace and Liberty” 
was given on Saturday by Mrs, Julia Ward 
Howe, with great success, 

Mrs. Howe speaks French with extreme 
facility, and the slight accent, which height- 
ens the effect of her diction, forms an addi- 
tional charm. ‘The attention of the audi- 
ence is stimulated by it, and, at the same 
time, the mind is fully satisfied by the clear- 
ness of her deductions. Her speech is calm, 
and flows gently, equally, harmoniously, 
revealing a mind which is always serious, 
often subtle and profound, and always mis- 
tress of itself. 

‘‘Woman is not weak,” said Mrs. Howe. 
“On the contrary, she is strong; but with a 
strength very different from that of man. 
She has received from nature the gift of cre- 
ative power. She creates by maternity and 
by education; she has patience, resignation, 
resistance, and also hope. 

“Man does not always understand the 
strength of Woman, because her strength 
is very different from that which has been 
allotted to himself. The strength which 
Woman has not, is that which dominates, 
breaks, overturns, crushes. True strength 
is that which, founded upon the very differ- 
ence in their respective qualities, springs 
from the association of man and woman.” 

Mrs. Howe moved the audience profound- 
ly when she told how the impression made 
upon her by the horrors of the detestable 
war of 1870 had suddenly driven her to the 
side of the friends of peace, and had sug- 
gested to her the idea of a league of moth 
ers and wives against war. She gave very 
simply the details, full of charm, of a. fes- 
tival very little known in Europe, and which 
she had prepared and caused to be accepted 
in America by the Peace Societies, which 
are very numerous in that country,—‘‘ Moth- 
er’s Day.”’ This festival is celebrated on the 
second of June of each year. On that day 
women assemble to listen to speeches and 
readings, discussing the means of advanc- 
ing the work of peace by the education of 
their children. It is not necessary to say 
that men are admitted on the occasion, and 
take part freely. 

‘It is in education,” the orator wisely said, 
‘that the seeds of peace must be sown. In- 
stead of teaching to boys that false honor 
which impels them to settle their little quar- 
rels with their fists, and to sustain among 
themselves the unrighteous law that ‘might 
makes right,’ it is our duty to make them 
comprehend that true honor is never sepa- 
rated from magnanimity and justice, and 
that every man should settle his differences 
by arbitration, that is to say, by reason and 
justice.” 

In a touching peroration, the orator, ad- 
dressing herself to French mothers, laid be- 
fore them the picture of the miseries, the 
massacres, and the horrors of every kind 
which war brings with it. She conjured 
them to unite themselves with the friends 
of Peace and Liberty, not to misunderstand 
themselves, and to turn to the profit of 
peace and justice the power which nature 
has given them. 

Mrs. Howe, who had been frequently in 
terrupted by applause, was then saluted with 
unanimous acclamations. 

— “> 


* 
A CALL FROM RHODE ISLAND. 





The Free Religious Society of Provi- 


dence, R. I., have adopted the following, | 


and have invited Frederic A. Hinckley, of 
Boston, to become their resident speaker, 
beginning October Ist. 

Believing that the fundamental duties of 
a religious organization are development of 
a pure and noble character in all its mem- 
bers and the youth connected with it, and 
their culture in earnest thinking upon the 
problems of human conduct and condition, 
the Free Religious Association of Provi- 
dence proposes to establish a Sunday School 
for the object, and on the basis hereafter 
named : 

Ist. Ethical Education, or training in 
knowledge of, and obedience to, that invio- 





| 
lable moral law which man has discovered 
rules his life, and makes itself known 
through the unvarying effects of good and 
evil which follow right and wrong actions 
and motives; th's ethical education to be 
based on the principle of constant subor. 
dination of the lower to the higher nature 
in the individual; of equality of rights for 
all human kind; of the obligation of the 
stronger to protect and help the weaker jp 
all relations ot life. 

2d. Study of the elements of religion: 
based on the principle of scientific investi. 
gation of the facts of human consciousness 
and experience, in their relation to man’s 
spiritual nature. 

3d. Study of religious history; based on 
the principles of a common source for a)! 
religions; of a subjection of all sacred 
writings to equally critical and discriminat. 
ing examination; of a reverent acceptance 
of such of the teachings of all religious 
masters and systems as an enlightened reg. 
son and conscience find to be universal in 
quality and application, and a free rejection 
of such statements and dogmas as are 
proved merely local in character. 

4th. Study of the elements of natura 
sciences, of physical and mental hygiene, 
and of any other department of knowledge 
which shall lead to a true conception of the 
laws which surround man and determine 
the conditions of his progress. 

The Free Religious Society of Provi- 
dence have done a wise thing in extending 
this invitation to Mr. Hinckley. Personal. 
ly, his acceptance of it will be to his many 
friends in Massachusetts a source of regret, 
and to the Woman Suffrage cause a serious 
loss. But it may prove to Mr. Hinckley 
the opening of a wider field of usefulness, 
and our loss will be, to the Rhode Island 
friends, a gain. H. B. 8. 





oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


Eprrors JourNAL: Enclosed please find 
an extract from the Annual Register for 
1876, [Lond. 1877,] on Woman Suffrage, p. 
340. 

... “We may conclude by mentioning 
that the movement in favor of Women’s 
Rights has gained a step in South America. 
In the month of June, the Chilian Congress 
granted to Woman the right of voting.’ 

This is all I know of that movement in 
Chili; if I learn more particulars I will in- 
form you. 

Boston, Aug. 3. 1878. 


~~ede —_—___— 


RECEPTION TO GENERAL FREMONT. 


H. N. F. 


The California Pioneers and other person- 
al friends of General John C. Fremont, tend- 
ered him a public reception last week, in 
San Francisco, on the eve of his depar- 
ture for Arizona, to assume the duties of 
Governor of that Territory. About seventy- 
five guests sat down to dinner. Many and 
cordial were the greetings and hearty the 
shaking of hands between the General and 
his old comrades of a score of years ago. 
Among others were present seven or eight 
members of the regiment that Fremont com 
manded in 1846-47. There were present 
also, Colonel Edward C. Kemble, William 
Colligan, William Wade, George B. Am 
merman, George Hows, Colonel E. F. Bur- 
ton, John Sickels, and others. The tables 
were ornamented with numerous designs, 
illustrating well-known scenes in Fremont's 
life. 

General H. G. Gibson delivered the ad 
dress of welcome, giving many interesting 
details of the early history of California, 
and alluding in terms of warm eulogy to the 
services of Governor Fremont, in opening 
up a country unequaled in richness of min- 
eral wealth and fertility of soil. 

In response to hearty applause, Governor 
Fremont rose and made a short speech. The 
Governor is no speaker, but he has a strik 
ing presence and a ruddy complexion. His 
three-score years sit lightly upon him; and, 
were it not for his snow-white hair, he might 
readily pass for a man of forty. He began 
by narrating the causes that led to the uc- 
quisition of California. He showed how 
the rich territory was only saved from fal). 
ing into the hands of England by the loyal- 
ty, pluck and enterprise of the pioneers 
from the Eastern States. He spoke of the 
pleasure and assurance this reception gave 
of the esteem in which his old friends held 
him, and said that he should depart to the 
field of his duty with renewed hope and 
confidence. 

At the close of General Fremont’s speec! 
a large basket of rare flowers, with the name 
“Jessie” in red buds, was sent from the ta- 
ble to Mrs. Fremont’s rooms. Letters of 
regret from many well-known gentlemen i) 
various parts of the country were then read. 
Among others, General Sherman sent a let- 
ter, in which he said: ‘‘It would afford me 
great pleasure to form one of your guests 
on so pleasant an occasion, for General Fre- 
mont’s name and fame are inseparably con- 
nected with the early days of California, 
the charm of which forms the bond of 
union to the Society of Pioneers with its 
various branches all over our country. | 
beg you to assure your guest of what he 
already knows, that he and his may always 
command my offices in any courtesy or as- 
sistance which will add honor to his name 
or give him personal pleasure.” 

Speeches were made by ex-Governor R. M. 
Price, of New Jersey, Francis D. Clark, 
and others. Mr. Clark mentioned that last 
evening was the thirty-second anniversary 
of the mustering on Governor's Island of 
Stevenson’s Regiment, organized for the 
conquest of California. 
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THE EARLY WOMAN’S RIGHTS MOVE- 
MENT IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Epirors Journat. —I hope it will be un- 
derstood by your readers that no detailed 
account of the early Woman Suffrage agi 
tation was attempted in my paper read at 
Rochester. The newspapers of the time, 
from which I was obliged to gather my in- 
formation, gave very little notice of the ac- 
tion taken by the Abolitionists as meaning 
also an agitation for suffrage to women. 
This made it difficult for me to do justice 
to the men and women who were in the 
field, breaking the ground and making pos- 
sible the convention of 1850. If they had 
only been inspired to hold a Woman’s 
Rights Convention previous to those held 
at Seneca Falls and Rochester, the triumph 
of Massachusetts would be complete; and 
she might justly claim to have been the 
leader in the movement for the enfranchise- 
ment of Woman in this country. We must 
have some starting point from which to 
date the history of our movement in Mass- 
achusetts; and it seems to me that the con- 
vention of 1850 is that starting point. 

With regard to the part taken by ‘‘War- 
rington” in introducing the ‘‘Hail the Day” 
resolution to the Convention of 1870, I am 
able to quote his own words. In _ his letter 
of October 6, 1870, he says: , 

‘The Woman question was fairly launched 
into politics, by the admission without ob- 
jection of Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Stone 
as delegates and the debate and unexpected- 
ly strong vote in favor of the resolution 
which came from the committee. In the 
sub-committee consisting of Messrs. Hoar, 
Jewell, Mason, Coolidge and Robinson, this 
resolution was agreed to, and the whole 
committee also agreed to it at first, but at 
the urgent request of the minority, it was 
finally determined to put it before the con- 
vention for its action without any direct 
recommendation as to its adoption. .... I 
supposed in the outset that two or three of 
us would be obliged to make a minority re- 
port, defend it as well as we could, and then 
be politely but emphatically told to wait five 
or six or ten years longer.” 

When Mr. Hoar read tne resolution he 
said the committee were not agreed upon it, 
and he was instructed to state the fact to 
the convention and to refer back the reso- 
lution to that body for its own action. 

Harrier H. Roprnson. 

Manomet House, South Plymouth, Mass. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

A South Holyoke woman picked forty- 
two quarts of blackberries from her culti- 
vated patch in two days last week. 

They are selling photographs of the Glas- 
tonbury Smith sisters, at Hartford, for the 
benefit of the Connecticut Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

Now is the time for married women to 
rise, One of the ‘‘discontented” in New 
York Gemands that no woman should work, 
but should be supported by her husband. 





Ina recent divorce case Judge Barbour 
of New York declared, that it was good law 
for a wife to confiscate what money her hus- 
band had in his pockets if he came home 
drunk. 


A Japanese student in America named 
Kanda, son of the governor of Hiogo, has 
become a Christian and been baptised by 
President Seelye of Amherst college, of 
which institution he is an inmate. 


The old court-house at Plymouth, in 
which Daniel Webster made his first plea, 
has been repaired by H. W. Blair, and pre- 
sented to the young ladies’ library associa- 
tion for a library and reading-room. 


New Orleans is threatened with the most 
serious visitation of yellow fever kno'vn for 
twenty years. \There were 28 new cases 
yesterday and 12 deaths, which swells the 
whole numberZof cases to date to 281 and 
the deaths to 83. 


Robert, Ingersoll has sailed for Europe 
with his family to collect material in Scot- 
land for a lecture on Robert Burns, and has 
contracted with Redpath for 100 nights, at 
$25,000 and expenses, after his return about 
the Ist_of October. 

While in Paris, in answer to a question 
of Postmaster Tyner whether,he would run 
for the Presidency in 1880, Gen. Grant said: 
“T am heartily tired of public life and have 
no desire again to enter upon it.” We hope 
he will abide by this wise determination. 

A young lady, the daughter of Mr. C. K. 
Hall, an Englishman in practice at Paris as 
a French advocate, has successfully passed 
her second examination at the Sorbonne. 
This entitles her to the University diploma 
of Bachelor of Arts. (Bacheliéres Lettres. 

President Hayes was visited last week by 
a very large number of colored persons, who 
were “on an excursion from Richmond, 
Lynchburg and other places in Virginia. 
All who’ called were admitted to the presi- 
dent’s. office, and’ had an opportunity of 
shaking hands. . 


The Hingham Journal says:—‘‘ Fanny 
Elisler ‘is now a venerable lady of eighty 
four. Fanny's name will be forever associ- 
ated with Bunker Hill Monument, which 
might never have been finished had she not 
contributed to the fund a benefit, which re- 
alized nearly six hundred dollars.” 


A Paris special dated Aug. 4, says the 














election of the Socialists in Germany at the 
recent election is looked on with alarm by 
the government as tending to greatly en- 
courage the Commune, and the Working. 
men’s Congress announced for September 3 
has been prohibited. 


When Kearney is president and Butler 
secretary of state, every quart bottle will 
hold three pints, workingmen will employ 
capitalists, each man woman and child will 
have a bushel of money, two and two will 
be five, and water will run up hill all over 
the country—Boston Herald. 


A curious instance of practical commu- 
nism exists in the town of Somers, Ct. 
Everybody, rich and poor alike, who has 
died in Somers during the past 20 years, has 
been buried by the town. The cost of the 
coffin, however, is not counted in, the ex- 
penses being, for sexton, hearse and grave 
digging, $4. 

Prof. Sauveur is having great success in 
his ‘‘Natural Method” of teaching languag- 
es. His principle is ‘‘to use only the lan- 
guage taught’ in his classes. From the out- 
set nota single word of English is spoken. 
On this plan are taught this year not only 
French, but German, Spanish, Italian, Lat- 
in, Greek and Sanscrit. 


The Woman Suffrage Club of Lynn, held 
a meeting at Mechanics’ Hall Saturday 
evening, it being the first gathering of the 
club held for a long time. The members of 
the club include some of the most talented 
men and women in the city, and the discus- 
sions are of much interest. The next meet- 
ing of the club will be held in two weeks. 


The New York 7riiune reminds Mr. Pot- 
ter, chairman of the Frauds Committee, 
that ‘‘it is not thought decent in Union Col- 
lege, it is not thought decent in Grace 
Church, it is not thought decent in eminent 
banking houses, for a man to makea charge 
of crime, to fail to sustain that charge, and 
to refuse to retract it when it is disproved.” 


Mr. Durant, the President of the Belting 
Company, is not only a heavy loser by the 
defalcation of Mr Tappan, but is thought 
by many to be seriously compromised by the 
revelations made of the management of the 
New York and Boston corporations. As 
the munificent founder of Wellesley College, 
we sincerely hope he will be found blame- 
less. 

You workingmen are no more dissatisfied 
than we are as manufacturers. For five 
years I have kept up my factory, and given 
a comfortable living to my employés, but at 
a loss of $100,000 a year. Weare just as 
anxious for a change us you. We want to 
remedy this state of affairs, and not to sug 
gest changes that may not be reached be- 
fore the millennium.—Mr. Jlevvitt. 


Thomas Kelso, an influential citizen of 
Baltimore, Md., died last week, in his nine- 
ty-fourth year. He was the founder of the 
orphan’s home, for orphans of members of 
the Methodist church, and held many oflices 
of trust in banking, insurance and railway 
companies. He subscribed $14,000 to the 
Metropolitan church in Washington, of 
which he put $5000 in tie name of General 
Grant. 

Lewis Swift, the astronomer, of Roches 
ter, N. Y., who has just discovered a new 
comet, keeps a small hardware store, and 
runs a very effective private observatory for 
relaxation. Au effort was made to send him 
out to Colorado to observe the coming 
eclipse of the sun, but the subscription to 
raise funds for that purpose failed. He 
would have gone at his own expense, but 
could not afford the luxury. 


A number of interesting relics, formerly 
owned by Miss Phaebe Comstock, a direct 
descendant of the Benedict family who 
came over in the Mayflower, were auctioned 
off at Norwalk the other day, among them 
being an ancient bureau of two centuries 
ago, high-backed chairs nearly as old, and 
the chair in which Gov. Tryon, the tory, 
sat on the crest of Grumman’s hill, when 
the red-coats were burning the town. 


‘“‘A man who will not smoke in streets or 
ears,” writes to the Providence (R. I.) Jour- 
nal, asking‘‘Why should smoking be allowed 
on any part of a street car on its regular 
route? The wind is not always in a direc- 
tion to take smoke from even the rear seats 
and platform. It is certainly a great hard- 
ship to be obliged to breathe the smoke of 
so large a proportion of the men one min- 
gles with in our streets, without being also 
obliged to ride with it.”’ 


President Hayes, then governor of Ohio, 
wrote to Senator Sherman at New Orleans: 
“A fair election would have given us about 
forty electoral votes at the South—at least 
that many. But we are not to allow our 
friends to defeat one outrage and fraud by 
another. There must be nothing crooked 
on our part. Let Mr. Tilden have the place 
by violence, intimidation and fraud, rather 
than undertake to prevent it by means that 
will not bear the severest scrutiny.” 

A correspondent of the National Baptist, 
giving impressions of London, says: ‘‘An- 
other feature of the streets, which ought to 
be mentioned, consists of what, for want 
of a better name, I may call ‘islands’ or ‘ref- 
uges.’ These are rmall circular or ellipti- 
cal plateaux, the same height as the side- 
walk, guarded by strong posts. They are 











harbors of safety for pedestrians threatened 
by the crowd of vehicles. In many of 
them lamps are placed, which make them 
specially serviceable at night.” 

The Denver (Col.) equal-rights league 
honored the 60th birthday of Prof Maria 
Mitchell, of Vassar, who went there to ob- 
serve the eclipse, with a pleasant reception 
at the Grand Central hotel last week. Miss 
Mitchell was born at Nantucket, educated 
among the Friends, and has received a gold 
medal from the king of Denmark for a tel- 
escopic comet discovered in 1847. 


‘Not even the boasted four-per cents are a 
sure investment. John C. King and his 
sister Ellen conducted a profitable pickle 
business in Vesey street, New York, lived 
over the shop, and kept their bonds in an old 
valise in a closet locked with a padlock. 
When the key was not handy, a good kick 
relieved the door of the staple. About mid- 
night Saturday night, it was discovered that 
$19,000 in 4 per cents and $10,000 in cash 
was missing. The old valise had been 
taken, probably by an employé. It is not 
pleasant for pickle-makers to lose $30,000. 


‘In Boston, on the 3d inst., James Cun- 
ningham, while drunk, assaulted his wife, 
and kicked and beat her in a shocking man- 
ner. Her injuries are thought to be fatal. 
He was arrested.” This is one of the nu- 
merous cases where the protection of the 
wife, if she survive, cannot be attained un- 
der our present laws. Only by a law simi- 
lar to the one lately enacted in England, can 
she be relieved. There she can obtain, 
promptly and without expense, a legal sep- 
aration, with the custody of her minor chil- 
dren, and alimony collected and paid her by 
the city. 

The men who are fit to be masters in Isra- 
el know that the real issues of this day are 
far more profound and vital than those 
over which the noise is made. And itis 
about time that the watchman on the walls 
of Zion begin to discover the real dangers 
and to sound thealarm. It would bea pity, 
if while we were discussing a fellowship ,the 
multitudes about us should come to the con- 
clusion that there is no God, or if, while 
we were zealously stopping the cracks by 
which heresy creeps in, the Lord himself, 
in the personsof his poor, should be quietly 
shut out of church.— Washington Gladden in 
Sunday Afternoon. 

Three highwaymen pounced down on a 
New York piano-maker in the streets of 
New York, last Saturday, in open mid-day 
and in presence of a score of by-standers, 
and robbed him of $3,000. They made off 
with the money unpursued and unmolested, 
the only person attempting relief being a 
brave little telegraph messenger who was 
knocked down by the robbers. When the 
affair was over, the driver, passengers and 
conductor of a detained street car had a 
lively scramble over the scattered silver. If 
this is New York under ‘‘Manhood Suf- 
frage,”’ could the enfranchisement of wo 
men make matters worse? 

Trust a woman to know how to get rid of 
a gallant she @oesn’t want. In Francis I's 
time a lady tossed her glove among the lions 
to test a lover’s devotion. The knight res- 
cued the glove, then flung it in her face and 
said, ‘That ends it,” or words to that effect, 
and Francis and the rest applauded,—not 
knowing, as Robert Browning has since 
divined, that the lady knew what she was 
about. The ‘Jersey lily” of to-day com- 
missioned an admirer the other afternoon to 
fetch her a bunch of onions from a huck- 
ster’s cart. He went, but never returned. 
And we warrant Mrs. Langtry knew what 
she was about.—N. Y. World. 

The Oregon State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held a Convention in Astoria, on the 
6th inst. The New Northwest hopes ‘that 
the friends of suffrage will assist its advo- 
cates in making this the occasion of a grand 
and successful rally, a season of encourage- 
ment and good cheer, as well as one of ear 
nest and systematic labor in the cause of 
equal rights. The President, while count- 
ing all personal labor light that will tend to 
promote the great end sought, desires to re- 
mind the rank and file of this too silent 
army that her labors unaided will be totally 
insufficient to compass what we desire, but 
that the cause is theirs, to work for, to up- 
hold, to advance, to defend, and finally to 
enjoy in its full and complete triumph.” 


Lillie and Minnie Aubrey, two deluded 
Colorado sisters of 19 and 18, came to New 
York five weeks ago on the death of their 
fatherto get work. They could not find the 
friend they sought, and their money giving 
out, Minnie, the younger, left her sister, 
Lillie, who was taken by an officer to the 
home for friendless girls. The missing Min- 
nie was described in the papers, and on Sat- 
urday two young men saw a girl sauntering 
up and down Park row who answered her 
description. One of them spoke with her, 
and engaged to meet her at a certain corner, 
she giving her name as Ida Crater. At the 
appointed hour, Matron Wentworth of the 
home and Lillie Aubrey, having been noti 
fied, were waiting at the corner, and when 
the young woman arrived vainly tried to 
persuade her to accompany them to the home 

Wellesley College is fortunately not likely 
to suffer from the losses of its founder. A 
subscription toa permanent foundation fund 
has been started, and the gentleman who 











moves in the matter heads the roll witha 
pledge for twenty thousand dollars. The 
high rank which this college has reached in 
its brief life, its promising future, its pure 
moral aims, and the withdrawal for a time 
of the generous aid which has sustained it 
from the beginning, are all good reasons 
why this first handsome gift should be fol- 
lowed by others equally honorable. 


Prof. Gairdner, of the University of Glas- 
gow, condemns stimulants in fevers pount- 
edly and pungently. His language is: ‘‘To 
give wine, whiskey, and beef-tea, while 
withholding milk, is simply, in my opin- 
ion, to destroy your patient; and the more 
wine and whiskey you give, the more sure 
you will be to destroy your patient soon, be- 
cause you are thereby poisoning the blood. 
I believe that infinite mischief has been 
done in typhus fever, and in all fevers, by 
giving wine instead of milk. It isa fatal 
delusion.” 


Cashier Conant, the latest Boston default- 
er, seems to have queer ideas of honor. 
Having stolen $70,000 from the institution 
whose funds were intrusted to his care, he 
quietly says: ‘‘There was nothing mean or 
dirty about my transactions. I dealt fairly 
with my fellows during my stock transac. 
tions. I meant to injure no one, and hoped 
sincerely for the success of my plans, that 
I might make everything all right. If I 
had only had funds to stem the tide until 
the market turned, all would have been well. 
No one, I think, can accuse me of stealing 
willfully. My uprightness and integrity 
heretofore can be vouched for by scores of 
my personal friends. What I did, I did 
fearlessly and boldly.” We respectfully 
suggest to the directors of the Eliot Bank 
that they had better appoint a woman as 
cashier, Her moral sense would not jus- 
tify pilfering. 


A report having been published last week 
that Kearney had come to Massachusetts in 
Butler’s interest, and at his suggestion, the 
General has sent the Boston papers a card 
denying it, and says that he only called on 
him as on any prominent stranger. This 
having been telegraphed to San Francisco, 
Kearney’s followers there complain of its 
apologetic tone, and say that Butler is an 
inflated politician, utterly ignorant of the 
spirit of the workingmen’s movement. 
General Butler says that the report that he 
asked Kearney concerning the Chinese, ‘‘If 
their bones would not make good fertili- 
zers?”’ entirely misrepresents him. ‘‘Mr. 
Kearney remarked that the Chinese came to 
this country, stayed a tittle while, and then 
carried everything they had accumulated 
back to China. To this I replied, ‘Yes, 
they ever transport their dead bodies, so 
that they don’t even leave their bodies to 
fertilize the land.’ This I said, in allusion 
to the Chinese practice of sending home 
the dead bodies of their comrades,” 

There is some excellent advice to English 
women in a London paper, 7'he Globe, which 
American girls would do wellto heed. It is 
this: ‘‘Learn toswim.” It cannot be ques 
tioned that the general inability of women 
to swim even for a few strokes, causes a 
large addition to the number of deaths from 
drowning. If they only had an elementary 
acquaintance with the art it would give 
them confidence, and greatly aid the efforts 
of rescuers. There is the greatest risk in 
approaching a woman when she is out of 
her depth, owing to the certainty that she 
will catch any man who goes to her help in 
such a way as te prevent that free exercise 
of the limbs on which his life as well as hers 
depends. Many a valuable life might be 
saved every year if the elements of swim- 
ming were made a branch of girl’s educa- 
tion. It is not as if there were some inher- 
ent inability in the gentler sex to acquire the 
art. The facts rather lie in the other direc- 
tion, indeed, and tend to show that, other 
things being equal, women have greater 
powers in the water than men, owing to the 
smaller specific gravity of their bones and 
muscles, 


The /ndex, the exponent of anti-Christian 
“liberalism,” is delighted with three reso- 
lutions adopted by the recent Woman's 
Rights Convention at Rochester, and which 
it interprets asa blow aimed at the Chris- 
tian church, and therefore ‘‘making a new 
era in the woman movement,” which ‘‘can 
achieve only a superficial and precarious 
success until Woman herself has outgrown 
Christianity.”” The resolutions in question 
seems to us necessarily toimply no hostility 
to Christianity itself, but only to certain 
misinterpretations of its spirit and princi- 
ples. If, however, Mrs. Stanton and her as- 
sociates really meant to put their wing of 
the Woman movement on an anti-Christian 
basis, they have thereby made it an easy 
thing to draw the line between them and the 
more sensible body known as the ‘‘Ameri 
can Woman Suffrage Association,” which 
1s certainly not opposed to Christianity, but 
draws its strongest arguments from the spirit 
and high moral teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. The Jndez, if it supposes that the 
Woman movement in this country is hereaf- 
ter to be tributary to its anti-Christian 
schemes, is doomed to a sore disappoint- 
ment. Itis not indeed the office of that 
movement to support Christianity, but on 
the other hand it is under no necessity of 
arraying itself against it, and can only do so 








to its own damage. If woman is to wait 
for Suffrage until her sex ‘‘ou'grows Chris- 
tianity,” the day of her enfranchisement is 
a long way off. Indeed we think she may 
make up her mind to wait until after the day 
of judgment. Christianity is not going to 
be demolished in this century or in the next. 
—Olirer Johnson, in Orange (N. J.,) Journ«l. 


The Springfield Gas Company has bought 
the right to use the Holly system of steam- 
heating, by which many houses are heated 
by the steam from a single boiler, anda trial 
of it will probably be made there this win- 
ter. A company in New York city has pe- 
titioned for leave to lay pipes there for in- 
troducing the same system. At Lockport, 
New York, the system isin successful oper 
ation, and is entirely satisfactory in the mat 
ter of expense, convenience and comfort to 
those whose houses are warmed by it. From 
the Lockport works the steam is conduc'ed 
two miles, and can be used five miles from 
the boiler. The company at first charged 
consumers about the same as they had pre 
viously paid for fuel, but has now intro 
duced meters, and the cost has been consid 
erably reduced. Besides saving the former 
cost of fuel, the trouble of taking care of 
fires, the risk of damage from careless tend- 
ing, the injury to furniture and health from 
smoke, gas, and dust are saved, and a uni- 
form temperature is preserved. The steam 
can be used for cooking also, and for pow. 
er, and snow can be very quickly cleared 
from the sidewalks by a steam jet. House- 
keeping in winter would be relieved of 
many of its discomforts by this system of 
steam heating. 


At the Faneuil Hall meeting last week, 
Dennis Kearney took special pains to ad- 
dress his remarks to working women as well 
as working men. He made a covert bid for 
the Woman Suffrage and Prohibition votes, 
and added: ‘‘To-night, my fellow citizens 
I hope you will profit by my advice, which 
is to pool all your issues, put all your issues 
in one pot (applause), and on next Novem- 
ber you will be able to announce victory 
for the honest workingmen of Massachu- 
setts. Drop all other issues and get togeth- 
er for bread and butter. (Loud applause. ) 
Are you going to do it? All in favor of 
pooling issues hold up their hands. (All 
hands wereraised.) All opposed. (Nosign.) 
Now I hope no one will state to-morrow 
that this was not a unanimous meeting, 
unanimous to fight for the common cause.” 
He continued advising the workingmen to 
cut loose from all parties as alike unreliable, 
and take charge of their own affairs. His 
real meaning was indicated in his opening 
sentence, which was as follows: ‘‘In order 
to beat responsive to the popular will and 
expression that went up from this meeting 
to-night when a certain man’s name was 
mentioned, I feel like bringing a message of 
greeting and love to the man who is lesser 
than Macbeth, yet greater, to that fiery and 
incomparable Rupert of debate (a voice, 
“Good boy”), to that chivalrous and white 
plumed Navarre of the rostrum, the gallant, 
gifted, glorious Butler. (Great applause 
and cries, ‘‘Say it again’.) We bid him 
take heart and hope, and hope that he wil! 
receive the reward from the workingmen of 
Massachusetts he so justly merits for his 
bold and outspoken action in behalf ot 
down trodden humanity.” Of this demon 
stration, indeed, it may well be said: The 
voice was the voice of Kearney, but the 
hand was the hand of Butler. 


The action of the School Committee of 
Gloucester, Mass., in dropping from the 
list of teachers two female instructors of 
long experience and good school reputation 
and voting to employ male teachers in their 
places, has occasioned a good deal of criti- 
cism. The teachers who failed of election 
were Miss Lizzie R. Smith, assistant of the 
High School for the past four years, anc 
Miss Ellen F. Hobbs, a graduate of the 
Gloucester High School and a successful 
teacher for the past six years as principal of 
the Point Grammar School. Saturday af: 
ternoon the School Board gave a public 
hearing in the matter, on the petition of ex- 
Mayors Fears and Rogers, ex-members of 
the School Committee, teachers, nearly all 
the parents having children in the Point 
Grammar School, of fifty-six present and pas! 
members of the High School, and of many 
substantial citizens and heavy taxpayers 
RB. H. Corliss, Esq., and Captain Fitz J 
Babson, Collector of the Port, appeared it 
behalf of the reinstatement of Miss Hoblis 
urging her ample qualifications, her long ex 
perience, and the universal desire on the 
part of those directly connected with the 
school that no change should be made 
Fred. W. Tebbetts of Tufts College ap 
peared in behalf of the graduates and pupils 
of the High School. He spoke in flattering 
terms of the method, manner and influence 
of Miss Smith and of the general affectior 
with which she was regarded by all wh« 
had been connected with her classes. le 
was followed by B. H. Smith, in an address 
of two hours anda half, in which he claimec 
that, while men were superior as education 
ists, women were best fitted for teaching 
After showing, from the published records 
of the committee, the high standing and ef 
fective services of Miss Smith, he urgea 
that she be reinstalled. The committee wil’ 
take the matter under advisement at its ad 
journed meeting.—Sunday Herald. 
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SARAH HELEN WHITMAN 


Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, whose name 
is inseparably connected with that of the 
brilliant, erratic Poe, died onthe 27th ult., 
at the age of seventy-five years, in the city 
of Providence, where nearly all her life was 
passed. Mrs. Whitman has so long lived 
apart from the throng of literary contest- 
ants for popular favor, that to the younger 
world of readers her name is little known; 
but those who were young with Bryant and 
Whittier, Longfellow and Lowell, and all 
who are quick to detect the true poetic 
flame, know and love the poems of one who 
has written some imperishable songs of Na- 
ture. A small volum eof her verses, en- 
titled ‘‘Hours of Life,” published in 1853, 
is the only record of her delicate genius, 
and is now out of print. Her most widely 
known poem is the exquisite ‘‘Still Day in 
Autumn,” which is worthy to rank with 
Bryant’s ‘‘June.” We breathe the very air 
of Indian summer days with their ‘‘mystic 
charm,” as we 
‘Wander through the woodlands hoary,” 
under the guidance of one who translates 
the sweet sadness of the fleeting hours into 
living and dainty words. These delicate 
lines have been set to music, and ought to 
secure their author the love of all Nature’s 
lovers. 

Mrs. Whitman was the warm friend of 
Margaret Fuller, and so late as twenty-five 
years ago the centre of a circle of exception- 
ally brilliant women in Providence, all of 
whom she outlived; but many tried and 
true friends ‘“‘stepped westward” in her 
company, while each year gave her new 
friendships and fresh admirers of her gen- 
ius, her wit, her sweet and gracious woman- 
hood. 

The thought of age will never be, con- 
nected with Mrs. Whitman’s name by any 
who loved her. Time touched her so 
gently that her life seemed a perennial 
spring of freshness and youth. A portrait 
taken in her early prime shows a sweet, win- 
ning face, surrounded by graceful curls of 
dark hair. This picture represents her as 
she looked when the spell of that wayward 
genius Edgar Allan Poe, was first cast upon 
her,—a spell from which even his miscon- 
duct could not free her. Thisis not the time, 
nor is the writer of this memorial notice the 
one, to tell the story of that relation, which 
has not yet been fairly and fully given to 
the world. Her fidelity to the one great 
love of life was not weakered by parting, 
nor obscured by the flight of years. Sbe 
was too true and tender to let the blight 
which fell upon her happiness extend its in- 
fluence to others, by yielding either to sad- 
ness or cynicism, but, in the opulence of 
her generous nature, turned it, like the oys- 
ter its grain of sand, to a thing of beauty. 
She was ever sensitive to the siightest crit- 
icism of Poe’s besetting sins, walking soft- 
ly backward and throwing over them the 
shielding mantle of her love, to hide his 
shame. Heedless of the world’s cold sneer, 
she seized her pen whenever she thought 
him treated with injustice, and defended 
his memory with all the warmth and ten- 
derness of a woman and a poet, It may 
have been that to this undying affection she 
owed in some measure her youthfulness of 
feeling and looks; but one undoubted 
source of it was the Celtic element in her 
blood—for she was remotely descended 
from Irish ancestors,—which gave her cour- 
age, vivacity, and a fund of delicate, subtle 
wit. In conversational ability it would be 
hard to find her peer. A fine linguist, a 
thorough student of English and German 
philosophy, capable of rare critical analysis, 
her mind was healthfully fed; while to hu- 
mor was added an airy fancy, keen insight 
into character, high moral sense, and a com- 
mani of language seldom equalled. She 
was a mistress of ‘‘English undefiled.” Her 
use of words which because of the journal- 
istic slang of the day, have fallen a little 
into disuse gave a quaint, Addisonian 
flavor to her prose writings, which were 
too few. 

Not only commonplace minds, but many 
emirent ones, are unable to do justice to 
any thing or quality outside their own ex- 
perience. They measure taste and charac- 
ter by themselves, and life by what they 
have tested, Not so Mrs. Whitman. She 
gave unstinted mental hospitality to the 
new thoughts and hopes of each successive 
decade. For many years she has been inter- 
ested in spiritualistic phenomena, and a 
firm believer in the nearness of the spiritual 
world, so that death was truly to her 
“Only a step into the open air, 

Out of atent already luminous 
With light that shines through its transparent walls." 

With all her keen interest in live quest- 
tions, she had an unworldly air, like one 
whose home was in a far country; but it 
was the unworldliness of the poet rather 
than of the religionist. Perhaps a borrowed 

phrase will give an idea of the fascinating 
mental atmosphere of this rare and gracious 
lady. In her presence one “felt that noble 
and beautiful things are possible.” She de- 
manded and found the best in all she met, 
and made ready excuse for their faults. Her 
freedom from petty judgements and belit- 
tling gossip made her beloved by women of 
all ages. She also found devoted friends in 
young men. There are some, long past their 
youth, who will ever think of her as the in- 


spiring genius of their lives at critical 
periods. No needy souls who came within 
sound of her flute-like voice ever found her 
sympathy and cheer lacking. Many of the 
choicest men and women in Providence 
were her personal friends; but the multi- 
tude knew her not, or thought of her only 
when her initials were seen appended to a 
charming little poem in prose or verse, in 
the Providence Journal. Her life was for 
many years devoted to her sister, Anna 
Power, ten years her junior, herself a 
writer of no mean ability, whose eccentri- 
cities deepened with her years. For her 
sake the gentle elder sister withdrew from 
general society, and lived in nun-like privacy 
without complaint, until habit became sec- 
ond nature. She was for many years accus- 
tomed to receive her intimate friends on 
Sunday evenings. Her peculiar dress, 
which was but slightly conformed to pre- 
vailing modes, the weird light of lamps 
whose shades were lined with rose-color or 
scarlet, her voice of marvelous sweetness, 
and the quality of the discourse, all gave 
these receptions a singular charm. In her 
home Mrs. Whitman was rarely seen with- 
out a white veil, worn as a head-dress, 
which fell over her shoulders. As the fair, 
fragile lady moved nervously about, making 
quick response to each wise, tender, or 
witty word, one instinctively thought of 
sibyls and their shrines. 

Death came to her not as an enemy, but 
as the King’s welcome messenger to set her 
free. She had long been in hase to be 
gone. The immediate cause of death was 
a disease of the heart, but her health had 
been for many years delicate. Six months 
ago, upon the death of her sister, she re- 
moved to the home ofa friend, in which 
she was fondly cherished. During all the 
bright June days she bore with unfailing 
sweetness, suffering that was at times severe, 
passing away at last in merciful unconscious - 
ness, 

The funeral services, simple and beauti- 
ful, were in harmony with her lovely life. 
In compliance with her request, no formal 
notice of her death was given until after her 
burial. The few friends who gathered in 
the dimly-lighted room where what was 
mortal of Sarah Helen Whitman lay, look- 
ing in her white drapery as though she was 
awaiting her bridal, will long remember 
how unlike all similar occasions it was in 
its freedom from gloom and in the exquisite 
taste of the arangements, which she herself 
had dictated. No vulgar profusion of flow- 
ers was seen, but on the white casket lay a 
laurel wreath, witha few ears of wheat 
and a cluster of lilies. The face of her who 
had borne high above all stain the sacred 
gift of poesy, and who ‘‘wore the pure lily 
of a blameless life,” was as of one who in 
the supreme moment beheld the ‘King in 
his beauty, and the land that is very far off.” 
Death’s touch erased the marks of age, so 
that 1t was hard to believe that she had out- 
numbered the years allotted to mankind, 
There was no trace of the predicted weari- 
ness and sorrow. 

It was fitting that the tributes paid to the 
memory of the woman and the poet should 
be spoken by those towhom they were not 
formal words, but a last reverent gift of 
love. Miss Garlin, chosen by Mrs. Whitman 
to conduct the services, spoke tenderly and 
truly of her life and character, and Hon. 
Thomas Davis, her friend of many years, 
in tones trembling eulogized her with deep 
feeling. Into the grave, which was lined 
to the top with mountain laurel and ever- 
greens, each friend dropped flowers, and 
the simple but impressive services were 
ended. 

A complete collection of Mrs. Whitman’s 
early and latter poems is ready for publica- 
tion, and will be issued in a style suited to 
the dainty taste of the author. In due 
time a second volume, embracing her prose 
essays, will be given to the public, with a 
memoir. To that work, and not toa brief 
memorial sketch, belongs a critical analysis 
of Mrs. Whitman’s genius, and an estimate 
of her rank among American poets. E. K.C. 

The following beautiful tribute to the 
memory of Mrs Whitman, was spoken by 
her friend, Miss Anna C, Garlin at Provi- 
dence: 

We meet to-day to celebrate the onward 
passing of ararely beautiful spirit; one both 
strong and tender; both sweet and true. 
Privileged as I have been to know her only 
slightly, and then in the near presence of 
the angel of death as he came to bear away 
the very last of her near kindred, I feel how 
poor and insufficient must seem all words of 
mine to express the eloquent feeling of those 
who knew her long and intimately. But 
though the flower of my love is a half-shut 
bud, bloomed late, itis love, and therefore 
not wholly unworthy to symbolize those 
richer harvest of life-long affection. 

Our friend received at birth that sorrow- 
ful grave, gift conferred on poets, the two- 
fold life—life of artist and life of woman. 
Doutless in due time and appropriate place, 
public mention will be made of her public 
gifts; mention be made of the rare poetic 
quality of her lines; of the fascination of her 
prose writing; of the broad humanitarian 
ism of her spirit; of the use she was in ail 
the higher, finer sides of literary life. But 
these are not the things we would speak of 
today. This day is consecrated to love and 
not to fame. And so essentially feminine 
was the quality of our friend’s nature that 
her personality, no matter what her outward 
work might be, would always seem to me 
and to all of us greater than anything she 








did. That nameless fascination of presence 
which we call sometimes personal magnet- 
ism, individual attraction, was hers in such 
great measure that we say over and over 
again to ourselves, the charm of her pres- 
ence was felt where she went. All who re- 
member her conversational power, remem- 
ber the quick kindling of thought, respon- 
sive to the slightest feeling in us; remember 
the inspiration of her thought, bringing out 
the best of us. All who remember the keen 
analysis, the fine quality of her wit; the 
s‘veet graciousness of her ladyhood—all 
who remember this will feel saddened that 
one who wasso much to so many has passed 
away. And yet no sadness must be ours to- 
day. Looking on the beautiful features, 
the sweet, placid calm, who can feel aught 
but joy? On other days, indeed, friends 
who loved her may say softly one to anoth- 
er: ‘‘How we miss her.” On other days, 
indeed memory may mike the tears fall; but 
today the beautiful sunshine, as it fills the 
earth with giory, the singing birds, the dan- 
cing leaves, the fluttering winged creatures 
which fill the air with gladness and life, sig- 
nify most fitly her life and end. It is well 
that all nature rejoices, for those whoknew 
her past must rejoice that the earthly clog 
has dropped, and she is free to soar to an 
height her ideal nature leads her toward. 
Her opulent faith, so covered over with the 
imagination of her poetic nature that there 
was no harsh feature ieft in it, that there 
was no struggle, leaves us nothing to do but 
to rejoice with her. Somctimes death comes 
in such a way that we sit forlorn and cheer- 
less, dumbed by his presence. But to-day 
not so. In view of the rich clear life, full 
of high experience, full of that finest quali- 
ty of character; full of all sweet and tender 
uses, completed in its earthward relation; 
naturally after so many years, as I say, no 
sadness is ours to-day. 
But let us speak a little more of some 
thing of our friend, which would seem to 
me far greater than her literary gifts or the 
subtle power of her social quality. I mean 
her devotional spirit, her religious fervor, 
and the swect self-sacrificing nature of her 
love. It always comes into the life of a na- 
ture like our friend’s—one which is at once 
intensely sympathetic in its external rela- 
tions and self-poised and harmonious in its 
internal quality—to have many friendships 
with the spiritually needy. All morbid and 
ill-balanced natures, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, gather closely to one who is herself 
or himself strong in Raith, simple, truthful 
in feeling and self-sacrificing in service, and 
all who knew our friend intimately, know 
through what years of love she passed to 
the presence of her later time. They know 
how she fed the spiritual needs of wayward 
and morbid natures; how bound by kin- 
ship and by the strong bands of love with 
those whose very powers of genius were 
sometimes their danger and always the trial 
of their friends’ love, in intimate relations, 
her rich charity, her tender consideration, 
her fine insight into the best of everyone,kept 
her firmin the faith in their better natures, 
and strong to help all that was weak and way- 
wardin them. This quality, friends, could 
only come from that religious fervor of 
which we have spoken. Literary gifts and 
social position might have been hers with- 
out this last, fine quality of character, 
This last, saintliest womanhood ministers 
by self-sacrificing love, but these flowers 
grow only in the soil of the devotion to that 
ideal excellence, that held ever before us, 
nerves up to finest labor and gives us the 
sweetest rest. The pure lilies on the cas- 
ket are like her, giving always a fragrance 
by day, shutting themselvs away from what- 
ever is coarse and common and unclean. 
Therefore let us lift our thoughts as she 
would wish us to do, toward the source of her 
own goodness. Her gentle, modest simplicl- 
ity would be offended at words of flattery. 
She felt herself only a garment of the in- 
finite spirit. Let us look toward that infin- 
ite spirit, and praise it for the sweetness 
and the glory of this nature, that so let His 
own great glory shine through it. 
At the close of her remarks, Miss Gar- 
lin offered up thanksgiving for the beautiful 
life passed away. She then read from the 
works of Mrs. Whitman her ode to the An- 
gel of death: 


TO THE ANGEL OF DEATH. 


Thou ancient Mystery ! thy solemn night 
Pierced by attempered rays from that far realm 
That lies beyond, dark with excess of light— 
No more the suhddering spirit shall o’erwhelm. 


No more thy charnel glooms the soul appal, 
Pale Azrael! awful eidolon of death !— 

The dawnlight breaks athwart thy glimmering hall. 
And thy dank vapors own the morning's breath. 


Too long the terror of the dread unknown 
Hath the wrung heart with hopeless anguish riven, 
The blasting splendors of the fiery throne 
“Burning within the inmost veil of Heaven—" 


The gloom of that great glory, which of old 
Haunted the vision of the prophet's dream, 
When the archangel of the Lord foretold 
The day of doom by dark Hiddekel’s stream. 


In vain through lingering years I turn the page, 
Rich with these sacred records of the past, 
Hope languished, and no legend could assuage 
The rayless gloom thy awful shadow cast. 


In dread apocalypse, I saw thee borne 

On the pale steed, triumphant o'er the doomed 
Till the rent Heavens like a scroll were torn, 
And hollow earth her hundred isles entombed. 


In vain I questioned the cold stars and kept 
Lone vigils by the grave of buried love, 

No angel wing athwart the darkness swept, 
No voice vouchsafed my sorrow to reprove. 


Was it the weight of that remorseless woe, 
The lonely anguish of that long despair— 

That made thy marble lips at length forego 
Their silence at my soul's unceasing prayer? 


Henceforth, the sorrowing heart its pulse shall still 
To solemn cadences of sweet repose, 

Content life's mystic passion to fulfill 
In the great calm that from thy promise flows. 


Welcome as the white feet of those who bring 
Glad tidings of great joy unto the world, 
Shall fa‘l the shadow of thy silver wing 
Over the weary couch of woe unfurled. 
A heavenly halo kindles round thy brow; 
Beyond, the palms of Eden softly wave , 
Bright messengers athwart the empyrean go, 





And love, to love, makes answer o'er the grave 


SELF-SUPPORTING MOTHERS. 





To me this phrase has a sorrowful mean- 
ing. I never hear or read the words with- 
out their calling up to my view a sad array 
of little ones suffering for a mother’s care. 
Not always physically, perhaps, but in re- 
spects certainly not less important—men- 
tally, morally and spiritually. 

The wiser and more affectionate the moth- 
er, the more valuable is the influence of her 
hourly presence upon her children; the 
more difficult it is to fill her place with 
hired help, and the more loth will she be to 
entrust them to the care of such “help.” 

No true mother ever feels herself degrad- 
ed in the service of her children. It is no 
sacrifice to her to wait on them, to do any- 
thing and everything for them that they re- 
quire. To her, it is a service of love, and 
cannot be otherwise than ennobling. Those 
who would try to make us believe different- 
ly are not mothers, I fancy. She may be 
obliged to absent herself from them all ora 
part of each day, to earn the means of sup- 
port for them, but she will feel it to be a 
calamity both for them and for herself. She 
may love her art, or her profession, but if 

she does not love her children better than 
either, she ought not to bea mother. Wo- 
men who would risk the highest good of 
their offspring for wealth, fame, or the at- 
tainment of any selfish ends, should remain 
single to the end of their days. Yet there 
is no denying the fact that there is a multi- 
tude of these self-same women. Let such 
pursue their chosen vocation with content- 
ed hearts, and not get out of their sphere by 
becoming wives and mothers. 

For the average woman I know of noth- 
ing that she can do at home which pays bet- 
ter than attending to her own housework. 
Indeed there is nothing she can do so con- 
veniently along with the caring for her little 
ones. Its diversity of duties gives a great 
latitude for the performing of them; and 
the ingenious, calculating house-keeper will 
manage so as to bring about quite impor- 
tant results in the domestic line, in a very 
little space. In her own house she is mis- 
tress of her time, and to a great extent can 
arrange her work so as to occupy such hours 
as may be most convenient. ° 
The more leisure a mother can command 
for self-culture the better. She needs to 
know everything. To be a specialist in 
some one art or science will not do; were 
she skilled in all, she could hardly satisfy 
the enquiring mind of childhood. There 
is no position in life where universal know]- 
edge, and all that may be included in that 
comprehensive word ‘‘wisdom,” is so much 
needed as in that of the mother. No one 
feels this so keenly as the really intelligent, 
sympathetic mother. It wounds her to be 
obliged to say, ‘‘I do not know,” in answer 
to the little eager questioner. It grieves 
her that she is not able to minister to every 
want; and she is never so hurt by a con- 
sciousness of incapacity as when some child- 
ish need presses upon her. ‘ 

To expect young women to acquire the 

knowledge and general information which 

will be an absolute necessity to them as 

mothers, and also to become sufficiently 

skilled in the business of their fathers and 

brothers as to be able to successfully com- 

pete with them, is absurd. The years of 
youth are not long enough for them to learn 

woman’s work and man’s too, and their 
shoulders are not strong enough to bear the 

double burden, even if there were time. 

Let the unmarried woman who has the taste 

to do so, become practiced in the trade of 
her brother, and out-do him if she can; but, 

for the sake of the little ones, spare the 
mothers any such contests. She should be 
trained for her work as man is trained for 
his, but that nature has debarred her from 
his field of labor is a fact which must be 
evident to any one possessed of ordinary 
intelligence. Until women as aclass are 
better skilled in what we are wont to con- 
sider feminine employments, this is hardly 
to be regretted. The army of ignorant 
women, who are unable to do any kind of 
work with positive skill, isenormous. We 
can rarely find really efficient help in our 
households; and a girl who understands 
general housework and is also a decent 
seamstress, is a treasure seldom secured. 
In this region, as in the rural towns in New 
England, one cannot hire at any price an 
experienced, intelligent and refined nurse 
for one’s children. There are plenty of 
washer-women, but they will demand a dol- 
lar for half a day’s work, while their hus- 
bands have no more for laboring all day in 
the fields under a scorching sun. This is 
not unlike what I found in New Hampshire. 
When an able-bodied man could be hired to 
work on the farm for ten hours for seventy- 
five cents, a woman would wash only five 
hours for that sum. The inequality of 
wages between the sexes for similar kinds 
of labor is not always, though generally, in 
man’s tavor. I believe it would be less fre- 
quently so, if women would take more 
pains in learning how to do well and 
quickly the work that falls to their hands. 

It is undoubtedly the part of wisdom to 
claim an unlimited field of labor for the 
widely varied powers of women; but it is 
also highly ‘important that the old-time 
feminine employments be not over-looked. 
The welfare of our babies should never be 





suffered to fall into the background of 


thought. That they should be tended with 

skillful hands and cultured minds, should 

be constantly and earnestly impressed upon 

every person in the land. A. 8 W. 
Rutland, lMinois. 
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TWO CODES OF MORALS, 





Why is it that society has two unwritten 
codes of morality; onefor man and another 
for woman? A man may commit almost 
any social transgression imaginable, and the 
world, especially the female portion of it, 
is ready to forgive him, to treat him with 
undiminished deference and regard; to 
court his society just as assiduously, (espe- 
cially if he be wealthy and fine looking,) 
as though he had never wandered from the 
paths of uprightness, and never wrecked 
the life of any one. 

But let a woman make the slightest rent 
in the vail of purity, and how soon is she 
shunned and avoided, as one, the sight of 
whom is contaminating. The worst feat- 
ure of the case is, that,as women are the 
first to forgive a fallen man, they are also 
the first to damn a fallen woman. I would 
not advocate the taking of such a one im- 
mediately back to our hearts and homes— 
restoring her to her former high estate-—but 
1 would let her know in some tangible way 
that we are interested in her and desire to 
save her from the fearful life she is leading 
and to rescue her from the terrible conse- 
quences which must ensue. 

There are many theories advanced and 
many articles written, as to the proper 
means of correcting this evil, but advanc 
ing theories and writing articles from now 
till the ‘‘crack of doom” will avail nothing, 
unless the theories are practiced and the ad- 
vice followed. The advocates of the theo- 
ries should be the pioneers of the rescuing 
party. 

It seems that if forgiveness is to be 
accorded to either transgressor, it should be 
to the the woman; for upon her the great- 
est suffering falls. At any rate the man 
should be unforgiven and shunned, for he 
knows the full measure of the wrong he is 
committing. He should be avoided by peo- 
ple of pure minds and lives as one of the 
foulest beings whom God allows to pollute 
and contaminate this beautiful world. 

The women themselves are principally to 
blame for this radical wrong. What partic- 
ular encouragement is there for a man to 
lead an upright and moral life, when every 
where around him he sees the rové taken 
into the best society, and flattered and pet- 
ted by those who will scarcely deign to give 
him the coolest sort of a recognition. One 
may say that the self-satisfaction that a per- 
son derives from the knowledge that he is 
living as a true man ought to live, isa 
sufficient reward for so doing. But that 
sort of recompense goes only a little way. 
Man is so constituted that he wants to be 
appreciated—to feel that when he does that 
which is right, there are others beside him- 
self who know it, and who respect him in a 
visible way for so doing. There is nothing 
more satisfactory toa man than the just 
laudation of a good woman; and there is 
nothing that will start a man on a course of 
ruin more quickly than to know that the 
woman he respects above all others, holds in 
higher esteem than himself, a man whose 
life is a profligate one. 

Give these men to understand that the 
loss of a girl’s reputation means something, 
and that the robber is to be shunned and 
unforgiven. Then there will be fewer 
stories of sorrowful homes, wrecked lives, 


and lost souls. F. L. M. 
Dover, Illinois. 
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THE WOMEN OF FLORENCE. 





An ‘Occasional correspondent” of the 
N. Y. Times gives a pleasant description of 
the women of Florence, Italy: 

The ladies of the Florentine nobility are 
remarkable for their benevolence and pub- 
lic-spirited enterprise. The most energetic 
of these ladies is the noble donna, the Sig 
nora Emilia Veruzzi, whose immense politi- 
cal and social influence when her husband 
was a nember of the Goverment and repeat- 
edly chief magistrate or syndic, have given 
her a world-wide reputation. She is a gen- 
tlewoman of titanic activity, ever engaged 
in scheming to promote charities and intel- 
lectual and social interests, receiving all the 
time and corresponding with distinguished 
people, as popular with her own as with 
the other sex, related to the most illustrious 
families, and presenting the personality of 
Mme. Récamier and Lady Palmerston com- 
bined, highly appreciative as the former 
was, of matters and persons intellectual, 
and, at the same time, like the latter associ- 
ated with leading statesmen of inexhaustible 
conversational powers, and endowed with a 
robust health which enables her to be on the 
alert for 18 hours out of the 24; a perfect 
volcano of energy and vitality. Her hus- 
band ,Ubaldino Veruzzi, whose ancestor fig- 
ures in Dante as a great leader in the daysof 
the Republic, is a statesman of remarkable 
ability, full of great mental resources, and, 
at the same time kind-hearted and generous 
like his wife. 

Far from the turmoil of society live here 
Ouida and Dora d'Istria, both so well 
known by their writings in the United 
States. The later is a great Princess as 
well as a great thinker and writer, resem- 
bling Mme. De Stael in her grasp of thought, 
but superior to herasa linguist. She writes 
half adozen if not more languages with 
equal facility. A daughter of Prince Ghika, 
the last of the native rulers of Wallachia, 
she married the Russian Prince Kolstoff- 





Massalsky, and adopted the name Dora 
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d’ Istria as a nom de plume.’ She built for 
herself a villa here in the new region of 
Florence, outside the Porta Pinti, in the via 
Leonardo da Vinci, ina picturesque locali- 
ty,in full view of the hills There she is all 
the time engaged in literary work, her only 
recreation being to cultivate her beautiful 
garden. Ouida lives likewise in great re- 
tirement; once in a while she utters a pa- 
thetic complaint against the destruction of 
some beautiful landmark of the past, and 
then she relapses again into silence, nothing 
being heard in her rural abode except the 
never ceasing though gentle motion of her 
pen. Edith Story, daughter of the sculp- 
tor, resides here, the wife of Simone Veruz- 
zi, a gentlemen attached to the royal court. 
This Signora Editta Veruzzi, a cousin of 
Signora Emilia, is a gentlewonan of a re- 
markably beautiful and classical profile, of 
noble nature and appearance, and beloved 
by all who have the privilege to know her. 

Among the ladies greatly interested in the 
educational, and all other intellectual and 
charitable movements, is the Countess Gam 
ba, whose family derived an additional lus- 
tre from the association with Lord Byron, 
and the Countess inherited a handsome for- 
tune from Byron’s Countess Guiccioli who, 
at the time of her death, was the Marchion- 
ess de Boissy, the widow of the caustic and 
humorous French peer and Anglophobe, 
Marquis de Boissy. 
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SUNSTROKE. 


It would seem that sunstroke is as mysteri- 
ous a disorder as hydrophobia, but that the 
best theory presents it as an instance of 
blood poisoning, and that the heat, even 
under shade, will induce brain congestion 
and prostration. Those who perspire cop- 
iously are not likely to receive a shock. If 
there be restlessness, worry, sleeplessness, 
or work, whether of body or mind, which 
quickens the pulse, these are conditions 
which invite heat-sickness. He who fre- 
quently bathes with cold water the back of 
his head and wrists has dispelled fears of 
the visitant, unless he counteracts such ef- 
fective remedies by draughts of brandy, 
whiskey or gin. There is little difference, 
say the police, between the look of a sun- 
stroke patient or that of the same man tipsy 
in an area-way in December. Once, the doc- 
tors attempted to revive the victim of heat 
by drawing from his veins the unpoisoned 
blood that still fed his nerves and brain, 
but that is now abandoned, and doctors of 
all schools are hydropathists for patients af- 
fected with heat. The prudent citizen will 
walk under an umbrella—and for sun pur- 
poses a thirty-five-cent one is best, because 
of its thicker surface; he will care nothing 
for mere personal adornment, but wear his 
dress without pressure upon neck, head, or 
chest; he will not go hungry for even five 
minutes, but often take food that is simple 
and easily digested; if he thirst, he will 
drink slowly and let his throat escape the 
deluge; he will postpone ‘‘fret” until the 
equinoctial; he will rather work earlier in 
the morning and later in the evening than 
was his wont, or imitate the sagacious cat- 
tle who, at noontide, rest; and under no cir- 
cumstances will he fight off a feeling of 
fatigue. Perhaps these hoursof torrid heat 
are intended by nature as directions towards 
even a temporary vacation of hours. We 
have no summer bank-holidays enforced by 
statute in this American metropolis, as they 
have in London; but we have other holi- 
days or holi-hours enforced upon us bya 
strict construction of solar rays— JV. YF. 
World. 


THE GREAT BABY-WAGON CASE. 








Judge Lawrence, of New York, has is- 
sued a temporary injunction against a baby’s 
wagon. The baby and wagon are the proper- 
ty of Mr. and Mrs. Higginson, who occupy 
a suit of rooms on the fifth floor of the 
apartment-house at No. 68 Madison Avenue. 
Joseph Pool, President of the Manufactur- 
ers and Merchants’ Bank, appears as the 
complainant against the wagon. Mr. Pool 
and his wife occupy apartments directly 
under those of Mr. Higginson, and have 
complained to the landlord that there was 
too much noise in the rooms above, specify- 
ing the tramping of feet, the reverberation 
from rockers and the rumble and roar of the 
baby-wagon wheels. Mrs. Pool’s health is 
not good and the noises troubled her. Final- 
ly, remonstrance proving vain, Mr. Pool 
invoked the law. ‘‘It’s true,” said Mrs. 
Higginson, ‘‘they’ve put an injunction on 
my baby’s wagon. Day before yesterday, 
a boy came with a great bundle of papers, 
a huge seal on them, and the whole tied up 
with red tape. I puzzled over them a long 
time, trying to find out what they were all 
about, and at last, after I’d read four or five 
pages, I came across my little baby-wagon, 
and discovered that what the papers and the 
great seal, and the red tape meant was that 
the baby-wagon was enjoined. It isn’t as 
big asthe Tally-Ho coach nor as noisy as 
the elevated railway. Please bring the baby- 
Wagon in here and let the gentleman see it.” 

This was to her daughter in the next 
room. Inamoment a young lady appeared 
in the door with a rope in her hand, drag- 
cing after her a tiny red wagon. The 
young lady walked gravely across the room 
and the sturdy little wagon trundled after 
her as readily as though it were not weight- 
ed down with injunctions. ‘‘There,” said 
Mrs. Higginson, triumphantly, ‘‘did youhear 


any noise?” There was no noise. To be | 


sure, there was no baby inthe wagon. The 
wagon was two feet long, one foot wide and 
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weighed just nine pounds. There were two 
wheels behind, three inches in diameter, and 
a castor in front. 

“We are not going to give the baby-wagon 
up,’ continued Mrs. Higginson. ‘The 
trouble began last fall. Mrs. Pool was an 
noyed by our rocking-chairs, so we had 
rubber placed on the rockers; then by our 
walking across the floor and the carpet was 
trebly padded; then it was the baby-wagon 
and we had rubber put on the wheels, but 
the wheels would not rol] and we took the 
rubber off. Weare going to stand by the 
wagon.”—N. Y. World. 
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WHY ARE MEN SO WEAK. 





Eprrors JouRNAL.—A private letter just 
received, makes a sharp criticism on the ne- 
cessity of such labors as are performed by 
those who attempt to counteract the influ- 
ence of saloons by baits of a less injurious 
nature. Mary L. Dor. 

Carroliton, Mich. 

I received a copy of the Woman's Jour- 
NAL, and was entertained with your ‘‘Hot 
tea and coffee.” ButI can only exclaim 
with Brutus, ‘‘Now, by all the Gods! upon 
what has this great Cesar fed that he has 
grown so little?” What is the trouble with 
our ‘‘natural protectors,” that they, the men- 
tally, physically, strong ones, must be cod- 
dled with ‘‘Hot tea” and coffee and cajoled 
by the sweet smile and persuasive voice of 
the weaker sex from becoming disgusting 
objects of beastliness, or, as you term it, 
“Eloquently drunk?” Joking aside, you 
did a grand and noble work, but I do sin- 
cerely lament the necessity of it. To think 
that the nobie manhood to which every true 
woman does reverence, should be so rare a 
thing when it should be so universal. It 
sometimes seems to me that the whole world 
isinamuddle. But I suppose, 

“Grasses grow aud flowers blow, 

Pretty much as they did, ninety-three years ago.” 

Notwithstanding, and as God reigns, it 
will eventually all be righted. What a ter- 
rible piece of sarcasm this life must be to 
these who believe in no God, no hereafter; 
nothing as many in this place profess to do; 
for the classic shades of Randolph have 
many infidels and free thinkers; free to 
think what they please, but terribly unchar- 
itable towards others and quite unwilling to 
grant freedom of thought and speech to 


those who differ from them. J. 8. B. M. 
— > ————- 
SOJOURNER TRUTH. 


Sojourner, on being introduced to the au- 
dience, related how, whena slave on the 
Hudson River, many years previous to the 
war, she had changed hands from one mas- 
ter to another, her name being changed each 
time. She was first called Bell Harderburgh, 
than Neeley, then Schriver, then Diemon, 
and finally Bell Van Waggoner. The Lord 
had ‘‘redeemed” her outof all those names. 
She has suffered almost everything since she 
was born,—if she ever was born,—for every- 
thing was here when she came. The first 
thing she ever remembered was a steamboat 
on the North River, and then she was as big 
as now. She said it was a dreadful thing 
that she had lived until forty years old, and 
never knew that Jesus Christ was any dif- 
ferent from Washington or Napoleon Bona- 
parte, for all three of "em were considerably 
talked about then. ‘Now, aint it sing’lar, 
chill’n,” asked she of her hearers, ‘‘dat I 
was so poor dat I knew nothing "bout Jesus 
so long?’ Shesaid she used to talk to the 
Lord and say, ‘‘Now, God, if 1 was you an’ 
you was me, I’d give you a good master, 
so’s you could be good. But I thought God 
seemed to pay no ‘tention to me an’ I'd 
make a new bargain with him. Isaid now, 
God, I can’t get free; oughtn’t I to walk off? 
for I did ’spise arunaway nigger, and 
thought dat was something low like. An’ 
it came to me ’fore daylight in de morn’n 
dat I ought to walk off fore sun-up.” She 
went on to tell how she went to a distant 
friend with her child, and of how she told 
him that since her master had not kept his 
promise to give her free, she had started 
out andleft him. She finally got a home 
with Isaac Van Waggoner, who bought of 
her old master her child, and gave it to her. 
He told her not to call him master, but Isaac. 
“Oh, mercy, how large I felt den, wid no 
master no more. God was no ’count no 
more, for you see well enough knows no 
God.” She then wenton to te!l how, when 
she got ready to leave there and went out 
toward the wagon, she actually saw God, 
and she sang out to him, ‘“‘O, God! I didn’t 
know you was so big! No, God, *twasn’t 
me; ‘twas somebody else.” ‘‘An’ den,” said 
she, ‘“‘I wilted down like a cabbage leaf.” 
She then told of her struggle, and how, with- 
out any previous Christian teaching, she had 
heard uttered in her heart the word ‘‘Jesus” 
and the sentence ‘‘Jesus loves you.” The 
picture she drew of her joy on finding a 
Saviour was a most vivid and interesting 
one. She had felt him come between her 
and God, just as sensibly as she ever felt an 
umbrella come between her and the sun. 
‘But, you see,” said she ‘‘the devil was 
chas’n’ of me all aroun’, an’ wherever | 
went it seemed as though the devil was 
there fust. An’ whenI went to a Methodis’ 
speakin’ meetin’ an’ heard a woman tell the 
| same *speriences, and how the same devil 
| was after her too an’ attempting of her. I 
| was so glad he was after some one else dat 








I jumped up an’ shouted ‘why, dat’s de 
same devil as is afterme!’ An’ one brother 
tole me to just call on Jesus, an’ de devil 
would leave me. An’I tole him I knowed 
dat all de time, but I didn’t happen to think 
of it afore.” 

This was a wonderful age, and its people 
had every invention to lessen and lighten 
labor. ‘*Why,” said she, ‘dey almos’ has 
machines to put de victuals down your 
throat an’ plug ‘em down! But who gives 
God the glory? It’s all ‘we’ an’ ‘us’ an’ ‘ours,’ 
an’ ‘see what we have done.’” She was 
very glad to have a place to speak in and to 
have an audience to hear her, for she wanted 
to speak and spread the truth. Vanity and 
pride and all such things among her sister 
women were great stumbling blocks which 
hindered them from being like the Marthas 
and the Marys who ministered to Jesus. 
She told of how she was scrubbing and 
cleaning houses in New York City, to earn 
money, and how it came to her that she 
was earning all this money and taking it 
from others who needed it worse than she 
did. ‘And,’ said she, ‘‘ ‘You're worse than 
athief an’ a robber,’ was whispered in my 
heart. ButI say to myself, ‘My Lord, I 
never stole nuffin in my life.’ But it come 
to me dat I mus’ leave dat city, an’ I asked 
de Lord whar he would have me to go, an’ 
he said, ‘Go east.’ An’ den I knew dat I 
was goin’ to have a new name, an’ I started 
on de ferry boat for Long Islance When I 
stepped off’'m dat boat I heard whispered 
plainly in my ear the new name. It was 
‘Journer.’ De fust place I stopped the wo- 
man asked me what my name was, an’ I 
told her ‘twas Journer. Why chill'n, when 
she heard dat she seemed to think I was 
foolish, and when I tole her my ole name, 
was Bell, but de Lord had given me de new 
name, she thought more’n ever ‘dat 1 was 
foolish. She did pick dat name to pieces so, 
dat it begun to look kinder small an’ no 
‘count to me. So when I went out togo on 
east, I prayed an’ said ‘Lord, do give me a 
name with a handle to it!’ Then it came 
out, clear an’ plain—‘Sojourner Truth.’ An’ 
that’s how I got my name. Hain't been 
’shamed o’ dat name at all, for it come from 
de Lord, an’ he knowed de name bes’ fitted 


to me.” —Detroit Post. 
a niciiliciiciimpananaens 
PURE MILK BY THE “FRENCH METHOD.” 





In the ‘‘Home and Society” department 
of Servbner’s for July, Joel Benton describes 
a new experiment of a dairy-man as follows: 
These glass bottles, which are sent from 
“‘Sweet-clover Farm,” in Sharon, Conn.. and 
from nowhere else in the world, are made 
of beautiful clear glass, and, though of 
daintier proportion, resemble somewhat in 
shape the larger champagne bottles. They 
are supplied with a wired rubber cork, simi- 
lar to that whichis used for sarsaparilla and 
beer bottles, and on the side of the flange of 
the wire, which is to be raised before the 
cork can be opened, a paper label is pasted 
overlapping the wire on the glass neck, 
whereon is printed the day and date on 
which the bottle was filled. On the base of 
the bottle is a general label giving the ad- 
vertisement of the farm on which the meth- 
od originated, and a little piece of informa- 
tion of which we shall presently speak. 
When twenty of these bottles are filled they 
are put into a box just large enough to hold 
them, separated from each other by a rack 
partition. It is easy too see that milk put 
up in this way says to the purchaser at once, 
and unmistakably: ‘‘l am ‘the genuine ar- 
ticle.’”’ For, it would be utterly impracti- 
cable to try to tamper with it. The label, 
which cannot be broken without detection, 
gives to the buyer the correct history of the 
contents of every bottle; and when he draws 
the cork, he knows that the grass his milk 
was secreted from was cropped the day be- 
fore on the slopes of lovely pastures in Litch- 
field County, Conn. There is no fear of 
chalk, of chemicals, or of water. It is the 
same fluid in the pail as it comes from the 
country barn, A sentence printed on the 
bottles tells us that the bottling of ‘‘Milk of 
one Cow” is a specialty; and to young chil- 
dren and invalids this news becomes a pleas- 
ant proclamation. For ordinary use the 
combination of milk of twenty to a 100 cows 
suffices, if the dairy be well kept; but, un- 
der special circumstances it is desirable, and 
in the case of delicate infants may save life, 
to have the milk which is used drawn regu- 
larly from one cow. When the bottles dis- 
criminate in this way an extra label is used 
to designate ‘‘Cow 25,” or ‘‘Cow 34,” and so 
on. 





HUMOROUS. 
A Poser. If you give your word to any 
one, how can you possibly keep it? 


Caution to Bachelors.—It is far easier for 
a man to be engaged than to be engaging. 


Why is a theater drop-curtain so called? 
Because the gentlemen go out to take a drop 
whenever it comes down. 


Extraordinary Fact. The woman who 
asks no questions isa queer one, but the 
woman who does so is the querist. 


Passer (at the gate). ‘‘Well, Mr. Dibbles, 
not much to complain of this year. I never 
saw the farm look so well. Things grow 
as in a hot-bed.” Farmer. ‘“‘Sad weather 
for weeds, Sir.” 

Tonal. ‘‘Whar’'ll ye hae been till, Tugal?” 
Tugal. ‘‘At ta M’Tavishes’ funeral—” To- 
pal. “An’ is ta Tavish deed?” Tugal. 








“Deed is he!” Tonal. ‘‘Losh, mon! Fowk 
are aye deein’ noo that never used to dee 
afore.” 


‘Is your master at home?” inquired a gen- 
tleman of the servant of the house at which 
he was calling. ‘No, sir,” replied the man. 
‘‘When will he be back?” asked the visitor. 
“Can't say, Sir,” said the man. ‘‘When he 
sends me down to say he’s out, I can never 
be sure.” 


“John,” said a poverty-stricken man to 
his son, ‘I’ve made my will to-day.” ‘‘Ah!” 
replied John, ‘“‘you were liberal to me no 
doubt.” ‘Yes, John, I came down hand- 
some. I've willed you the whole country 
to make a living in, with the privilege of 
going elsewhere if you can do better.” 

Humorous in his way of putting things 
was a gentleman who said a Stock Exchange 
bear was a person who sold what he had not 
got; a bull, a man who bought what he 
could not pay for; and that ‘‘financing” was 
‘buying shares by a man who doesn’t want 
them from one who has none to sell.” 


Josh Billings in a zoological moment 
writes: ‘‘The peculiarity of the fly is that 
he returns to the same spot; but it is the 
characteristic of the mosquito that he re- 
turns to another spot. Thus he differs from 
the leopard, which does not change its spots. 
This is an important fact in natural histo- 
." 

The following is a neat thing in the way 
they did business-like advertisements half a 
century ago. It is an epitaph in a London 
church: ‘‘Here lies Sarah Smithers, the 
loved wife of Thomas Smithers, marble- 
cutter. This monument was erected by her 
husband as a tribute to her memory and a 
specimen of his art. Monuments of the 
same style £25 each.” 


What is ‘‘profane swearing?” The nurse 
of a clergyman we know, complained to her 
master that two of his children had been 
guilty of this offence, and upon inquiry, it 
turned out that the one had called her ‘‘an 
old fool,” and the other ‘‘a molten image.”’ 
The sting of this lastdenunciation probably 
lay in its (to the nurse) utter obscurity. The 
Irish apple-woman endured unmoved every 
form of abuse but being called an ‘‘isosceles 
triangle.” 





HYGIENIC FUNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il 
lustrated Catalogue and Ree- 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold, 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 14th St.,N.Y.City. 





5 20% day at home. Samples worth $5 free 
10 Address Stinson & Co., Portland Me. 








R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


9n the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 


DITSON & CO’S 


Home Musical Library 


contains nearly all the really good sheet music ever 
published, conveniently bound in Thirty-Two hand- 
some volumes. Each book is quite independent of 
the others, is sold separately, and contains the large 
quantity of 200 to 250 pages, sheet music size, of 
good music, and each book is sold for 
$2.50 in Boards; $3 Cloth; $4 Gilt, 
There are 15 Collections of Vocal Music, of which 
the three most recently issued are: 
THE SUNSHINE OF SONG, (0 Pp. 60 
songs.) The songs are by the most popular authors, 
THE WORLD OF SONG, (250 pages.) A 
great variety of songs by the best composers, na- 
tive and foreign. 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, (232 pages, 75 
Songs, Duets, &c.) Wonderfully fine book. At 
the date of its publication considered the best. 
There are 17 Collections of Instrumental Music. The 
most recent ones are: 
CLUSTER OF GEMS, (237 pages.) 
Fine pieces for advanced players. 
GEMS OF THE DANCE, (232 pages.) 

The newest compositions of Strauss. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS, (250 pages.) 

A hundred or more of the works of this most bril- 

liant of masters. 


Send for Catalogues and Contents of the 32 books, 


@™ Look out for Ditson & Co's New Weekly Musi- 
cal Paper. Appears in September. 


Music Teachers, Choristers, 
Organists, 
And all Professional Musicians, 


are invited to improve a portion of their Sun.mer 
Vacations in examining the large number of useful 
Music Books, prepared by Oliver Ditson & Co., es- 
pecially for their use. 


Examine L. 0. Emerson’s new *ON- 
WARD,” ($7.50 per dozen); his best book for 
Singing Schools. Also his new **Church Of- 
fering,*? ($12. per dozen), a splendid Anthem 
Book. Also his **Sacred Quartets,*? ($2.00). 


Examine our Choruses, Glees, Four- 
Part Songs, &c., in Pamphlet Form. (6 to 10 
cts. each), very extensively used by Choirs, So- 
cieties, &c. Catalogues furnished. 


Examine Johnson’s New Method for 
Thorough Base, ($1.00), the best Instruc- 
tion Book for learning to play Chord Music in 
Pealm Tunes, Glees, &c. Also his Chorus 
Choir Instruction Book, ($12. per doz- 
en), a very complete manual and class book, 
Worth careful study. 


(2 The above, and a multitude of other conven- 
jent and useful books, may be seen at the stores of 
Otiver Ditson & Co., in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia; Lyon & Healy, Chicago; Newhall at 
Cincinnati; Sherman, Hyde & Co., San Francisco, 
and with all prominent dealers throughout the coun- 
try. 


Ge" Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
_0. Me DIESON d Co, 049 Brosdway N.Y. 


6 lds’ worker can make $12aday at home. Cost 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’ts TruE & Co., Augusta, Me, 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.006 
testimonialsreceived. Terms liberal. Pave 
ticulars tree. J. Worth & Co.S8t.Louls, Mo. 


Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 
AND 
UNITED STATES MAILROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands oy a a at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and nct its 
cost has been the question of consideration. An ong 
many may be noticed 
THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 
AND THE 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
posible. 





Pullman Palace Cars 
Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba.ti- 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


points, 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 


admitted to be unsurpaesed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and attep 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE, 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the s icket 
ones of the Company in all important citice and 
0 


wns 
FRANK THOMSON, L, P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General 1 assenger Agen 
2C. 8, HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 





203 and 205 Washington Street, Boston, ie 
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THE HEATED TERM IN ST. LOUIS. 


In accordance with the doctrine of the 
‘‘survival of the fittest,” we who have 
passed unscathed through the ordeal of the 
heated term ought, if necessary, to be ready 
for still warmer conditions of existence, fit 
to undertake explorations in Africa, or mis- 
sions in India. We have at least learned 
that it is possible to live for two weeks 
with the mercury in the neighborhood of 
100°, and, more than this, that by keeping in 
the shade without undue exertion, and by 
the aid of airy clothing, frequent baths, and 
plentiful supplies of ice, one could even se- 
cure a tolerable degree of comfort. But 
alas ! for those who were compelled to go to 
and fro beneath the blazing sun, and to la- 
vor in close, confined rooms, with artificial 
heat added to the fervor of his beams. 
That was a very different affair from sip- 
ping iced tea and reading the ‘‘Lotus eat- 
ers!” 

It was amusing to read the exaggerated 
accounts of things among us, in papers 
from localities a few degrees less fervid; 
but the fact remained, the heat was intense, 
and the morning paper was cheerful read- 
ing, with its columns filled with reports of 
sunstrokes and the ghastly horrors of the 
crowded Morgue. 

By six o'clock in the morning the fierce 
sun-god was up in full force, and long after 
six in the evening there was no abatement 
of his heat. For hours there would be 
scarcely a‘breath of air in motion. The 
bath would be resorted to for temporary re- 
lief, but, with the water in the pipes at 90°, 
there was no danger of a shock to the ner- 
vous system, and by the time we were robed 
again we were limp, languid and moist as 
ever. It was then, we said: 

“‘We have had enough of action and of motion we” 
and wished that 

“In the hollow Lotus-laad” 
we could 

“live and lie reclined 
On the hills, like Gods together, careless of man- 
kind!” 

We could reach content, but it would be 
too much to expect ardor under such damp 
conditions, or aspiration amid so much per- 
spiration. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war with evil? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 

All things have rest. 

“There is ng joy but calm.” 

In one of the warmest days I went out to 
Lafayette Park, to attend the weekly con- 
cert there. It was warm, but the Park was 
beautiful; so carefully kept that the scorch- 
ing sun had had no appreciable effect on the 
greensward or on the gorgeous parterre of 
flowers and foliage plants. The cool plash- 
ing fountains, and pretty little lake with its 
boats and swans, enhanced the pleasure af- 
forded by the very fine music. More than 
once I ventured on a shopping expedition. 
There were few fashionable ladies lingering 
over the counters. Most of the elite had 
left the city, or wisely kept within their 
luxurious homes until time for the evening 
drive. The clerks were few and listless; 
some were absent on their summer holiday, 
and some were sick. I was told at one of 
the largest establishments that three of the 
clerks had been prostrated by the heat, but 
none futally or seriously endangered. As 
for places of amusement, there were none, 
if we except the beer-gardens, of which the 
best, strange and shocking though it may 
seem to old-fashioned and orthodox ideas, 
are quite fashionable resorts, and are really 
juite attractive in their refreshiug coolness 
and quiet, with cold drinks and ices and 
very fine music. 

At last the long expected ‘‘Polar wave” 
arrived, and a comfortable night was vouch- 
safed the grateful city, just as I had packed 
my trunk and was ready, the next morning, 
to join the exodus of travellers in search of 
cooler regions. 

From the beautiful blue-grass garden of 
Kentucky, from a lovely, restful retreat 
fitly called Belle-view, writes your old cor- 
re spondent. A. E. Dickinson. 

Lexington, Ky. 

—__—_- 89 —___. 
STANDARDS FOR WOMEN. 


It seems very evident that practically, 
society has one code of morals by which to 
judge the conduct of men, and another for 
the conduct of women. It remains to be 
see n whether it has not also business quali- 
fications which it exacts from women, re- 
quireuments which are very much relaxed 
w hen the subject in question is a man. 

before me lies an article from one of our 
large religious weeklies. It is not quite so 
8 upercilious in its attitude toward Woman 
as the average article on Woman’s work 
p rinted ten years ago; but it is a fair expo- 
nent of the views of a majority of the 
leading newspapers of the day. It says 
that “‘women, in seeking employment, take 
their stand upon the fact of their being wo- 
men, and expect that the imperfections 
which would be unpardoned in men, will 
b e condoned in them, and that they will be 
entrusted with work for which their only 
qualification is that they need the wages.” 

Now it is very possible that this is true, in 
a small number of cases. Human natuie is 
pretty much the same everywhere, and wo- 
men have an equal share of it with men. 
O ne thing is certain, that men constantly, 





in every community, seek and receive em- 
ployment for which they have no other fit- 
neas than that they need to be supported, 
and more, that they have involved the wel- 
fare of wife and children in their incompe- 
tency. It is a very common thing to know 
that a man is continued in the situation 
which he once secured because there was 
no choice of applicants, long after better 
workers were ready to fill his place, and 
for the avowed reason, that he and his fam- 
ily must in some way be supported. It has 
been a very common thing during the last 
twenty years, to hear of places made for 
men, because they needed the work, or of 
places in the public service which should 
and might easily have been closed, to the 
evident economy of the public funds. Prob 
ably there are few industrial corporations 
which have not, on their list cf laborers, in 
one department or another, one or more 
upon whose wages they look as so much 
inevitable charity or gratuity. These cir- 
cumstances are so well known, that it seems 
foolish to bring up cases in proof. Every 
one must recognize the facts in their own 
experience. The only case that at present 
occurs to recollection, of a place being given 
to a woman, because of her necessities, in- 
dependently of her qualifications fo fill it, 
is that of a married woman, to whom was 
offered a salary, with the avowed motive 
that her husband was so indolent and inefti- 
cient that, unless it was given her, they 
must inevitably come upon the town. Now 
it is idle to complain of this state of things. 
It may be left to each individual to devise 
the remedy. It is enough in this place to 
insist that this method of dealing with 
needs, irrespective of peculiar fitness for 
work, is by no means a new way, if women 
should claim work upon the same grounds. 

There is a large proportion of women- 
workers in the nation, who go out to do- 
mestic service. They are fearfully incom- 
petent when they apply, are wasteful in 
their use of materials, have a meagre sense 
of responsibility, and are destructive in their 
methods. We can only compare the annoy- 
ance, pain and loss they cause, to that 
inflicted by men-laborers of the same grade 
of intelligence. Any housekeeper who has 
borne with their faults and who has at the 
same time to any extent employed laborers, 
mechanics and others, will unhesitatingly 
agree that the incompetency of one class is 
only more annoying than that of the other, 
because home-comforts are more intimately 
involved. The amount of time and labor 
constantly stolen from employers, because 
they are not sittting by to watch the average 
man employed, isfearful. It would be hard 
to prove that dishonesty in this direction 
was not far more common in the case of 
men-workers than in the case of women- 
workers, 

A carpenter learns his trade and becomes 
a journeyman. He is hired to do a certain 
job at a house. A dressmaker is hired at 
the same dwelling. Now what would be 
thought, if the dressmaker should appear 
late at breakfast, and should then ask what 
was to be done, for she must go home to get 
her needles, scissors, and patterns, because, 
not knowing the work in hand, she did not 
know which to bring? What would be 
thought if, having returned with her tools, 
she should deliberately take out an instru- 
ment to sharpen herscissors, or should read- 
just her patterns, mending thei where they 
were torn, etc. Suppose then she should 
get fairly at work, and all at once, about 
eleven o'clock, she should leave her place 
and slip down street to get something re- 
freshing to drink. All this would be en- 
dured from the carpenter. It would not 
even be grumbled at. Everyone who hires 
the average carpenter has to bear it, till it 
has become a matter of course. 

At the close of the day the dressmaker gets 
her pay according to the market price; she 
does not add anything to it, because her last 
customer has disappointed orcheated her, 
nor because her mother has had a long fit of 
sickness, and yet how often it happens that 
the carpenter claims more because the times 
have been hard, and he receives it too, from 
kindliness and consideration, and not be- 
cause he has been more than usually faith- 
ful, industrious and mindful of his employ- 
er’s interest. 

The papers are full of accounts of men 
in high positions who have betrayed their 
trust, and the low standard of expectation 
as to the faithfulness of those who occupy 
lower positions, speaks for itself as to the 
average performance of men. It can easily 
be imagined what a clamor would follow 
the lapse from duty of any one of our sev- 
enty-five postmistresses. How the news- 
paper press would how] over the discovery 
of the robbery of the United States Treas- 
ury by one of its women clerks! Yet these 
same things have been done by men so often, 
are done so constantly, that they are hardly 
noticed beyond the mere announcement of 
the fact. 


Now we never have believed that women 
were superior to men. It is the men writ- 
ers that have insisted upon that, and men 
should not be provoked if we take, them at 
their word. But we do believe in the 
equality of women before God and human 
institutions, and in their wearing the badg- 
es and enjoying the privileges of that equal- 
ity. The same moral law is for both; the 





same commercial standards are for both; 
and it would be quite as well if men should 
give over this task of continually writing 
and talking of what women should or should 
not do, and apply their energies toward the 
cultivation of higher knowledge, the recog- 
nition of higher standards of character and 
performance for the whole race, irrespective 
of the accident of sex. 

As situations for independent labor are 
opened for women, women will prepare 
themselves for them, and it would not be 
rash to say that they will be better prepared 
than is the average worker in the same field 
at present. The consequence will be a bet- 
ter standard of work for all. 

The article in question points out to wo- 
men the remark of Harriet Martineau, that 
‘women, like men can obtain what they 
show themselves fit for.” That is all right, 
and women are grateful to her for the ad 
vice and the example that proves it true. 
But women can read what women have to 
say to them, and are quite as able to take 
knowledge of that sort at first hand, as when 
doled out in tid bits by some patronizing 
intruder. Mrs. F. M. STEELE. 

Marquette, Mich. 
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THE NONSENSE OF BOAT RACING. 


Epirors Journau:—The celebration of 
the victory in the late boat race was attend- 
ed with the male ‘‘gush,” which is usual on 
such occcasions. Several physicians and 
professors made part of the procession, 
and gave grandiloquent speeches. | One 
elderly man claimed that if such boat racing 
had been common in his youth, (a long time 
since) he need not now wear glasses! Just 
suppose for an instant that these races and 
subsequent gushes were by the feminine 
gender. Would there not be unsparing 
criticism of the folly of the whole sex? 

However, Mrs. Editor, the apostle tells 
women to ask their husbands at home, when 
they would know anything. He probably 
thought that the unmarried women did not 
wis to know anything, and that the wid- 
ows were already posted. In this latter 
opinion he was iv accord with General But- 
ler. Yet, in these days of co-education, 
ladies who have no husbands occasionally 
wish to know something. To whom then, 
save to editors, can they go? Doubtless 
Paul would have made provision to that 
effect, had he anticipated such a means of 
information. Perhaps we are irreverent in 
supposing that Paul failed to see and pro- 
vide for all the exigencies of modern civili- 
zation, or in believing that he gave a dis- 
tant posterity credit for some common sense 
wherewith to manage its own local affairs. 
Be that as it may, we are thirsting for 
knowledge on one topic, and beg you, as we 
have no husband, to enlighten us. 

We readily admit that rowing a boat 
against another boat is the noblest of occu- 
pations, that it cultivates the mind and 
morals as nothing else can do, that it helps 
to solve the social problems of the day, that 
its philanthropy is touching, its wisdom 
universal, its philosophy and religion self- 
evident ;—that on these accounts it is worthy 
of the enthusiasm and ovations it inspires. 
But we had supposed that the unnatural 
and inharmonious physical training incident 
to its success, was one of the many sacrifices 
paid to the worthy object. That, for in- 
stance, reducing a man’s weight fifty pounds 
by rum sweats, (asin the case of Cornell's 
cockswain,) and the undue development of 
the biceps, together with excessive effort of 
“spurts,” did not contribute to the best 
physical culture. Male physicians and 
learned professors think differently, so we 
bow to the wisdom of their sex. But the 
matter which puzzles usis, how the hygienic 
training of a small crew gives ‘‘the superior 
physical culture” to all the rest of the stu- 
dents. The fact that it doesis undoubtable; 
those fellows with the “big brain and broad 
shoulders,” always assume it in their con- 
gratulatory speeches after the races. 

It is truly unfortunate that all the trained 
athletes of this age die before middle life, 
and that ordinary logic proves that over- 
culture in one direction is at the expense of 
general vitality. But what of that, amid 
so many popular demonstrations? 

As the president and professors of our 
learned institutions must have the real good 
of the students at heart, rather than any 
meretricious fame fortheir University, we 
must believe that boat racing represents the 
“greatest good to the greatest number,” and 
that the crews owe a debt of gratitude to 
those who encourage them. 

SHAWANEBEKE. 

Ithaca, New York. 
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HENRY H. FAXON VS. THIRD PARTY. 

The following letter has been sent to the 
Massachusetts State Temperance Alliance 
by Henry H. Faxon, of Quincy. 

Since the new departure of the Alliance, 
declaring by its actions a belief ina third 
political party to advance the interests of 
Prohibition, I have carefully considered the 
matter, and, prompted by reasons set forth 
below, deem it for the best interests of tem- 
perance politically, to withdraw from the 
Executive Committee. It is with sincere 
regret that 1 sever my connection with the 
working Committee of the Alliance; but I 
cannot do otherwise without acting, from 
the present outlook, against my own con- 
vietions of right. 1 have watched without 
prejudice the workings of the Prohibitory 


Party for the past few years, and am satis- 
fied that the interests of temperance have 
been set back, rather than advanced, in con- 
sequence of its formation. If there as 
any hope, or any sign, of ——— recruits 
to a distinct temperance party from the 
ranks of the Democrats, I should view the 
matter in a different light. But, having 
closely watched the acts of that pay. ane 
the legislators who have represented it, I 
find that, with a very few exceptions, they 
are against any measures that tend to stop 
the free sale of intoxicating liquors. Why 
should they not be, since dram-shops are the 
great incubators wherein are hatched and 
reared Democratic recruits to spread the 
whiskey curse over the land? You can 
seldom find a city, or a ward in a city, in 
this Commonwealth, where gambling, pros- 











titution, and dram-sellers flourish, that is 
not politically Democratic. That being the 
case, I have firmer faith than ever that the 
only way to control and keep under the ban 
of healthy laws the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors is to act with and through the Re- 
publican Party. 

The course pursued by many of the lead- 
ers of the Prohibitory Party, in defeating 
honest, reliable, life long temperance men, 
because they chose to take Repubtican nom 
inations, is, to say the least, suicidal. If 
the expressed action of the third purty lead 
ers had been carried out last Fall in the sen- 
atorial and representative districts which 
include Quincy, Democrats would have 
been elected to the General Court, to have 
advocated the establishment of pauper man- 
ufactories instead of true and tried temper- 
ance Republicans. In many other districts 
and towns the same lack of policy was pur- 
sued, to the detriment of temperance in leg- 
islation. But the height of folly was surely 
reached when a candidate was nominated to 
run against the Republican sage and stand- 
ard-bearer of probibition at Beverly. The 
writer, for one, does not desire to have any 
Fitzhughs or Polks to act as Doorkeepers 
in guarding the morals of the State, or even 
of Norfolk County. 

Then there has been a tendency with some 
very radical members of the third party to 
abuse and malign Ex Gov. Talbot. I have 
listened to such abuse with feelings of in- 
dignation. If any man deserves the support 
and confidence of every honest voter in the 
Commonwealth, that man is Thomas Talbot, 
for his brave, manly action, and cheering 
words, during his brief career as Governor. 
His adherence to principle and conscien- 
tious duty was submitted to the severest 
strain, as regards the temperance problem, 
and he wavered not. If many who pro- 
claimed temperance and prohibition from 
the platform, pulpit. and hil!l-top had only 
done their duty at the polls, Mr. Talbot 
would not have been defeated through the 
influence of dram-sellers, their patrons and 
friends, when a candidate for Gubernatorial 
honors. 

In conclusion, I want it distinctly under- 
stood that my zeal and belief in prohibition 
increases with my years; and, whatever par- 
ty I may act with or belong to in the future, 
I shall exercise the divine right to bolt in 
every case where the names of liquor-inter- 
est candidates disgrace my ballot. I claim 
now, as heretofore, that the Republican 
caucuses are the first battle-grounds on 
which to fight those who champion and 
wish to perpetuate the whiskey traffic, feel- 
ing assured that if the prohibitionists are 
not strong enough to advance the cause 
there, they certainly cannot do so by form- 
ing a distinct political party. 

Henry H. Faxon. 

Quincy, Mass. 
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THE LIVES OF AMERICAN WOMEN 

How American women can have health, 
is something not so easily understood, says 
an editorial in Z/arpers’ Bazar, for look at 
the lives their circumstances require them 
to lead. Every American woman in any of 
the great centres of society—in any of the 
large country towns, indeed—is expected to 
playa complex role of many duties, some of 
which are entirely incompatible with each 
other. She is to keep the house, and some- 
times do the work of it; do the marketing; 
bear the children, and rear them, and teach 
them to some extent; do all their sewing, 
do all their nursing, and walk the floor all 
night with them if they are ill; she is ex- 
pected to do, very frequently, the finer cook- 
ing, and often portions of the finer ironing; 
be sometimes a servant and always a lady; 
read the last novel and the last book of sci- 
ence; talk intelligently and keep up with 
public affairs; know the last fashion, and 
often make her dress by it: and with all this, 
if she is not exactly expected to do it, she 
frequently does add her mite to the pecun- 
iary support of the family by outside labor 
of one sort or another. In England, and 
abroad generally, on the other hand, a wo- 
man of the same grade of intelligence, re- 
finement and imformation, is very seldom 
without an amount of wealth that enables 
her to live a very different life from this. 
Unless there has been some amount of wealth 
and settled income in her family, it is un- 
likey that she has had an equal opportunity 
of education. Whenever she is intelligent 
and refined and au fait inthe literature, sci- 
ence and politics of the day, she is also, as 
arule, although, of course, not without ex- 
ceptions, the mistress of a comfortable sup- 
port—a fixed yearly sum which comes to her 
or her husband without peculiar effort. 
Thus her housekeeper usually keeps her 
house, sees to all its details, engages, directs, 
and dismisses her servants; her nurse and 
her governess care for the children in all the 
body-fatiguing minutix, and leave her sim- 
ply their easy and delightful conpanionship 
when she wishes it; her seamstress or lady's 
maid makes gowns. Sheis compelled to 
no labor, not so much as the dressing of her 
own hair, unless when she chooses, or holds 
the performance of certain light duties at 





pleasure a matter of conscience,as something 
she must do, so as to be able to sce that her 
daughters are properly taught to do it in their 
turn. She is never obliged to know physical 
fatigue, and seldom to suffer nervous wear 
and strain, that is, comparatively speaking. 
The days of her life are left her uninterrup- 
ted by the tease of minor trivial cares and 
uncongenial labors, or by the pressure of 
greater ones, free for the improvement of 
her mind, the pursuit of her studies, the ad- 
vancement of her purpose, perhaps for the 
beautifving of her person also, and for the 
general enhancement of any power she has 
to make life charming to those around her. 
Eveu if we have thus stated the case a little 
strongly, we have given, nevertheless, the 
outlines of the main truth, which is that 
an English woman of education leads an in- 
tellectual or pleasurable tife, is expected to 
be a lady, and to do nothing that can con 
flict with the duties of such astation, while 
an American woman of education leads an 
intellectual or pleasurable life possibly, but 
also a laborious one, is expected to be a lady 
and todo everything that can render the 
tusk almost impossible—using the word 
“lady” in the technical and not the philo 
sophical sense, of course, and making allow 
ance for the wives of millionaires among us, 
who, in the great body of women, are tou 
few to be counted, 
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HAVE ESCAPING CONVICTS ANY RIGHTS? 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—When a prisoner du 
ring the war, the most wicked thing 1 saw 
was the dead line shooting: 

In the name of humanity I ask if itis nec 
essary to shoot a State Prison convict, if 
found on the roof of the prison in day time’ 
4S a prison officer I never found it necessa 
ry todo so. Asa friend of prisoners, I beg 
you to allow me so to state through the col- 
umns of your paper. 


BuRNHAM WARDWELL, 
Brookline, Mass., Aug. 9, 1878. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, — 


The Wom:n’s Union Rooms, 4 Park St 
Boston, will be open on Sundays, from ten a. M., to 
five Pp. m., for reading and conversation. 


” Partner Wanted,.—An energetic business per- 
son, man or woman, wanted to buy one half interest 
in the Beacon or Progress, (which is published at 
Indianapolis, Indiana,) and to take charge of the sub- 
scription department. The Beacon isa weekly paper, 
only five months old and is now self-sustaining, but 
we wish to enlarge it and extend its circulation. A 
small amount of cash required. Applicanta mus¢ 
Savor WoMAN SUFFRAGE. 
MARY E. HAGGART, Fa. & ve, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Waltham New Chureh School, A 
Home School for Boys and Girls, with parentai 
care and thorough instruction, from Kindergarten to 
College. Boys fitted for Harvard, entering clear, and 
Girls taught in the sane classes. S ecial care taken 
of young children lacking fathers or mothers. French 
under charge of M. Lévy. Thorough drillin Music 
BENJ, WORCESTER, Principal. 
Waltham, Mass. 3m28 





ROYAL Bowne 
Absolutely Pure, 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri - 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientifix 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 


Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 


}" The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate 





ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 


ge tntent Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
all. 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditaon & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
. ee G OR ATe,— aan & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


Restaurant.—Russell Marston & Co., 23 Brat 
tle St. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 P. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. M., and2to4p.m. 1lyl0 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


er" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. m., dai.y. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and ‘residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 
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